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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl eof DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
TUESDAY MORNING NEXT, the 10th inst., commencing 
at two o'clock. 


WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP, 

A Scholarship for Vocalists, called the Westmorland Scholar- 
shiv (in memory of the Earl of Westmorland, the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music), has been established by subscription, 
and will be contended for annually in December. 

It is open for public competition to female candidates between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-four years, and is not confined 
to pupils of the Academy. 

The amount of the scholarship is £16, which will be 
a, towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the 
Academy. 

The Examination will take place in the Academy on Monday, 
the 23rd of December next, at ten o'clock. 

The certificate of birth must be forwarded previous to the 
candidate being allowed to compete for the scholarship. 

No applications can be received after December the 21st. 


POTTER EXHIBITION. 


The Examination for the Potter Exhibition for Female 
Students at the Royal Academy of Music of two or more years’ 
standing, will take place on Monday, the 23rd of December, at 


twelve o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square, 





RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. — Con- 
ductor, Mr. GEORGE MOUNT.—SECOND CUNCERT, 
THURSDAY, December 19th, S''. JAMES’S HALL, 8 o’cicck. 


—Prelude “Lohengrin,” Wagner ; Italian Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; Concerto Violoncello, Goltermann, Mr. Ed. Howell; 


Overture “‘ Leonora,” No. 8, Beethoven, and Overtura di ballo, 
Sullivan. Vocalists: Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. W 


Cummings.—Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; reserved and numbered seats, 5s. ; 


tickets, 2s. and 1s,—Cramer, 201, Regent-street ; L. Cock, 63, 
New Bond-street ; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street ; Mitchell’s, 


33, and R. Ollivier, 38, Old Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse, 48, 
Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange ; and Austin’s, St. James’s- 


hall, Piccadilly, 





OYAL 


mous success of “LITTLE NELLY” every Evening. 







FIRE; THE VISION OF ANGELS. 


popular Drama or Farce. See Bills. 


SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. Enor- 
THE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP; THE COUNTRY FAIR; THE 
To conclude with a 










consisting of J. T. Carrodus, Gilbert H. Betjeman, A 
IBER 7th; Dumbarton, 9th; Paisley, 18th; Glasgow, 14th 
Mr, Carrodus, 47, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, London, N.W 


R. CARRODUS’S QUARTETTE PARTY, 
nett, and E Howell, will PERFORM in GLASGOW, DE- 


ieweastle-on-Tyne, 16th.—Communications to be addressed, 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


. 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


- 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 
ALI BABA GALOP 


- - 





\ 


eet. W 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
cesco Berger's Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
— _ during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 


ALI BABA WALTZ 
ALI BABA POLKA 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
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IS 
M BENEDICT, receives pupils 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


S KNOTT, certificated pupil 4 a pd aed 
or e a an 


> 
° 


RILLES - 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


i» 





R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 
38, 
Tangham-street, Portland-place, W.; or to Mr. Grongs 


engagements after December 14th.—Address, 


Dowy, 52, New Bond-street, W. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-BOAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 


@ Cramer & Co., 201, t-street. 


QUADRILLES 
LETTY POLKA 





R. JOHN RHODES 
in Town on Saturdays: 





gre Lessons as usual 
Piano’ orte, Singing, and Harmony. 


PUBLISHED BY 





Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Crorpon, 8. 
H! 
with 


GEORGI 
ht E 
BEN lon. W. E. GLADS 


Argyll-place, Regent-stieet, 


NTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
roposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
Wa WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
TONE, M.P., and Sir JULIU 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


8 








ICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, | 
Edition, 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSORIPTION, 


And to be ready for delivery by the 1st January, 1878, 


In One Votume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 
MENDELSSOHN'S 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 


JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 


SUBSCRIPTION - ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 





Now Ready. Price One Shilling. Post free 14 Stamps. 


ENTWORTH PHILLIPSON’S “GUIDE to 

YOUNG PIANOFORTE TEACHERS AND STU- 
DENTS,” with an Analysis of many of Cramer's Studies. 
‘Original, amusing, and very useful.” From Author, 14, 
Harrington-strect, Ampthill-square, N.W., or W. Czeunr, 
81, Regent-street. 





OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. Song. 
“Second national air."—Daily News, 4s., free by post 24 
stamps. The same as a four-part song. New, edition 4to., free 
by post for four stamps. ‘‘ No parallel can be found to the 
wonderful popularity of this simp'e hymn.”—Vide the Graphic, 
A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 
> FRANZ ABT. No. 1 in F, No. 2 in G. 4s. each. 
‘This little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear 
it lovg after the song has ccased.”"—Vide Graphic, Also asa 
duet for soprano and contralto, 4s. 
ANCES for the WINTER SEASON, all Illus- 
trated and suitable for presents. 
Blattlein im Winde. jjou. Polka-Mazurka, 


Fairy Tale Waltzes. 4s. 
The Wonderland Quadrilles, 


4s. 
Happy be thy Dreams. Waltz. 
ds. 

My First Ball, Quadrille, 
4s, 





Walzer. | Mon 
8s. 


da, 

La Chatelaine. Polka-Mazur- 
ka. 3s. 

The Wide Awake Quadrilles. 
4a. 

The Looking-glass Quadrilles, 


4a, 
The Louise Quadrille. 4s, 


NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. 

New Song. By the Autbor and Composer of ‘Thy 
Voice is near,” ‘‘Ob, chide not my heart,” ‘‘ Her bright smile 
haunts me still,” *‘ The Liquid Gem,” &e. 4a. 


wus OLD SWEET STORY. New Scag, 
Words by REA. Music by Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. 

Bliss). 83. ; free by post for 18 stamps. 

London: Sole Publishers, Rongnt Cocns & Co., New 

Burlington-street, N.B.—All Sheet Music at helf-price, post 

free in stamps. 


JRIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT 
I ROOMS, Hanover-equare, may be for balla, con- 
certs, soirées, readin2e, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c. Apply 
to Mr. Hall.—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
JF A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 


. a pint. 
—_— GRANUVATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
orm all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gryeuin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 


chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square King’s-crosa, 
W.c. 
Sherry, Port, Cham , 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen, 
Clares’ Barguady, Hook, i2/., 18/., i. $0/., a Me 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genvine. 


TAR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 





in and a veice, and removing 
etens of throat, has main’ its bigh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimenials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the oo = 
8 fully establish its great virtues. No Vi or 
Public Speaker should be without this | Toye 





invaluable 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists 
Kingdom. 








LONDON, W. 
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JULIA WOOLF’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


THE FIRST SERIES 
OF 
THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 
ARE 


NOW READY. 


HENRY STEAD & CO.,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W.: 


SELECT NEW SONGS. 
NOTICE.—GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 
The following songs have been composed, and the words 


selected by M. GOUNOD, during his residence in England. 
Kach song bears his signature 


THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 4s. 

BIONDINA, Canzonetta. 4s. 
DITTO, With simplified Accompaniment. 4s, 

FOR THEK TO LIVE OR DIE, (Heureux sera le Jour). 
Fnglish Only. 4a. 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. French Only. 4s. 

LE PAYS BIENHEUREUX. The French Words written to 
Mra. Hemans’ “ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4s 

OH THAT WK TWO WERE MAYING, In D and F, with 
ad lib, accompaniment for Harmoniom and Viola, 4s, 

THE SKA HATH [18 PEARLS. In b flat and D flat, with 
ad lib, accompaniment for Harmonium and Violin. 


DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE, New Song. By 
FRANZ ABY. 4s, One of the composer's most charming 
songs. 


NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
THE PASSING SHIP. Words ly the Earl of Pembroke. 4s 
THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. Words by H. W. Long- 

fellow 4s. 

MY ONE TRUE LOVE. Words by F. T. Palgrave. 4a. 
THE SHADOW ON THE FLOOK. Words by G. M. Elva 
Wood, 4s 


CIRO PINSUTY’'S NEW SONGS. 
THE RAFT. Descriptive Song for Contralto or Bass. 48 
1 LOVE MY LOVE. Sung by the principal Vocalists. 4s, 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


BRIGHTON. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru- 


ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of. every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. ‘ 


J B. CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





Hottoway's Pius ann OitMent.—Ispierstion, Britsovs 
Heavacnes.—These ailments may sometimes be considered by 
the young and thoughtless to be trifling inconveniences, but it 
should be borne in mind that by simple inattention and neglect 
they often end most seriously, The wise without delay rectify 
a deranged stomach, they take Holloway's Pills, rub his cele- 
brated Ointment over the pit of the stomach and liver, and they 
at once perceive the change for the better ia their system, 
spirits, appetite, strength, and energy. The improvement 
though it may be gradual, will be thorough and lasting. The 
pousseve from a recurrence of the malady. Holloway's Pills wi 
»¢ found to purify the blood, and give healthy action to every 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
4 RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols., with Portraits. 

[Nearly ready. 





V USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 





U NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. vo. 
\ ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
KE. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


gap sae, IN THE CORN. By the 
Author of the ‘‘Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol., 
price 7s. 6d. 


HE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 
SL rene a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 
WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By LADY 
HARDY. 8 vols. . 
wy HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


a « 
ve 3 vols. 





By J. R. 














TWO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 
CALTHORPE STRANGE. 

MHE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
the Day. By L. H. E. 3 vols, 

| Aten ENGAGEMENT. By the 
Author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 


] ARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


Philosophy, and somes time Governor of Barataria. 
L vol, 8vo. 


OWER and CURSE. By John Lane 
FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. 
'MHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavction Gratis. 





organ, 


Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 

Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 

4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 





CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYs, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, lid. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

‘* Amongst the Church stories of lats years we have not et 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 

high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 24, 

“ Extremely good: well told.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘A prettier story was never written.” —Gua dian. 

“‘Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

“ An attractive little tale.” —Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 

tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 

* An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 

CURLOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. §, 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

“Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M.W. 

5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

‘ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies ee ry Churchman, 

“ Exceedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD, 38s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 64., by 
Post 3s, 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are con- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—Guardian. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in .common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”— Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive,”—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘“ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

‘*A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

**Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 64. 

“We —— recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—G@uardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s, 2d. 

‘* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as te 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols 
(separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d, 

‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’’—Guardian, 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most am the poor. 

tion, as as practical 


There is a strong view of cheerful resigna 

piety throughout.” —Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s, 8d. 

“« Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; xp 4, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 





In 
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THE POET PLAYER. 





Immortal artist! does God’s gift bring gladness 
To thy own soul, commensurate with ours, 
From whose earth-darkened hearts it lifts the 
sadness 
Of fettered longing for a few brief hours? 


Upon those heights, beyond the skylark's soaring, 
What harmonies of heaven at sunrise chime ? 
So passing wonderful thy soul’s outpouring 
Of garnered music, in our lowlier clime. 


And grander triumphs wait thee—exultation 
In that which lies beyond so often springs 
To thy rapt face; such wondrous aspiration 
Through all thy marvellous numbers soars and 
sings. 


Ob, rarely gifted spirit, strong and tender ! 
Hearts thou hast cheered will bless thee till we 
meet 
In God’s own music-land, some morn of splen- 
dour, 
Among the hallelujahs, at His feet! 
8. E. D. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Charles Hallé will give his second concert at 
St George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday next. 





Mr. Santley, M. Sainton, Mr. Lloyd, and Mdme. 
Lancia are announced for a second concert at 
Birkenhead on Monday next. 





Mr. Sims Reeves is announced to sing in “ St. 
Peter” and the ‘ Messiah” at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, during this month. 

Malle, Marimon will make her first appearance at 
Mr. De Jong’s Popular Concerts at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Saturday next. 





Mr. Harry Liston, the well-known comic vocalist, 
&c., appeared on the evenings of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of the present week to small audiences in 
the Ulster Hall, Belfast. 





Mdme. Florence Lancia has been engaged as 
principal soprano by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society for their performance of Benedict's “ St. 
Peter” (conducted by the composer), on Dec. 17th. 





Mr. Sam Hogue’s Slave Troupe opened for three 
weeks in the Victoria Hall, Belfast, on Monday 
evening. The company, which is very numerous and 
in all its departments very efficient, is attracting very 
large houses. 

Mr. J. L. Toole took his benefit in the Belfast 
Theatre Royal, on Friday evening, before one of 
the crammed houses with which the popular 
comedian is invariably honoured on such an 
occasion. This week Miss Lizzie Wilmore is 
appearing at the theatre. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a con- 
cert on Tuesday last. The program included 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, “ Eroica,” also the 
overtures to “ William Tell” and “ Lurline. Malle. 
Marimon and Signor Foli were the solo vocalists. 
Sir J. Benedict conducted. 





Miss Bateman has been delighting crowded au- 
diences at the Manchester Theatre Royal. During 
the past fortnight the plays given have been “ Mary 
Warner,” “ Leah,” “ Medea.” The local press is 
Unanimous in considering “‘ Medea” Miss Bate- 
Man's greatest conception. 





: At the City Hall, Glasgow, on last Saturday even- 
ing, the vocalists were Mrs. W. Power O'Donoghue, 
Mdme. Ronniger, Dr. O'Donoghue, and Mr. Edmond 
Oldham. Malle. Cecilie Brousil, violinist, gave ex- 
cellent assistance. A long program, thoroughly 


Well rendered, afforded evident satisfaction to the 


To-morrow sees the last two performances of the 
magnificent revival of ‘‘ Henry V.” at the Prince's 
Theatre, Manchester, which is withdrawn to prepare 
for the pantomime. A morning performance was 
given to one of the largest houses of the season last 
Saturday, a fact which speaks volumes for the taste 
and appreciation of the public in Lancashire. At 
night the house has been always crammed. 





In Belfast, on Monday evening, the Ulster Hall 
Popular Concerts closed for the season. The 
vocalists engaged were Miss Bessy Craig and Mr. 
Barton McGuickin. The organ was presided at by 
Mr. J. R. Edeson, and the band and pipers of the 
78th Highlanders were also in attendance. The 
audience was large, although the series of concerts 
now concluded have not been so well patronised 
as those which took place during the spring months. 





An excellent comedy and burlesque company, 
under the direction of Mr. Jos. Eldred, have had 
possession of the boards at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester, during the week. ‘“ Little {Amy Rob- 
sart,” the point d’attraction, has been capitally 
played, and the attendance each night has been 
remarkably good. The management of this theatre 
seem determined to leave nothing undone to make 
the house a popular one. The band is far ahead 
the best one of the three theatres. 





Birkenhead has a Theatre Royal, but no manager 
has yet been able to make it pay, and the house has 
been closed for twelve months. It was built with two 
shops and dwellings attached, by a limited liability 
company at a cost of £20,000. With the buildings 
it occupies 5485 square yards of land, and there is 
vacant land adjoining to the extent of 8533 yards. 
This was all offered by public auction on Wednesday 
last week, by order of the mortgagees at the Liverpool 
Law Association Rooms. The first bid was £5000, 
and this was increased to £8000, at which price the 
whole was knocked down to Mr. Elias Gaskell, one 
of the shareholders. It is said that the land alone 
cost the company £7500. 





The accident which occurred at Hengler’s Circus, 
Sheffield, on the 21st of October, by which upwards 
of sixty persons were more or less injured, has ter- 
minated fatally in the case of a man named Richard 
Kneeshaw, an ironmoulder. The inquest on the 
body was held last week. Mr. Hengler said he was 
in the circus on the night of the accident. Soon 
after the performance commenced he saw one of the 
side galleries give way, and about eighty persons 
went with it to the ground. He was fearful of a 
panic, and called on the people to keep their seats. 
He then ran round to the back of the falleu gallery, 
and assisted in the work of getting out the injured 
people. The deceased, who was seriously injured on 
the spine, was placed in a cab and sent to the in- 
firmary amongst 4 number of others, The Jury, in 
returning a verdict of accidental death, suggested 
that buildings intended for public amusement should 
be inspected by the borough surveyor before being 
used for such a purpose. 


A grand military concert took place on Tuesday, 
in the Dome, Brighton, under the patronage of 
General Sir A. H. Horsford, K.C.B., commanding 
the district, Col. Steward, and the officers of the 
2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays); Col. Cumber- 
land, R.E., and the officers commanding Reserve 
Forces; Col. Penton, Col. Silverthorne, Capt. Shen- 
stone, and Col. Martindale, C.B., Control Depart- 
ment. The splendid Band of the Queen's Bays, 
under the able direction of Mr. Cousins, performed 
a selection of excellent music, assisted by Miss 
Alice Williams, Mr. Kuhe, Mr. Barfoot, the Brighton 
Glee and Madrigal Union, and Mr. W. Devin. The 
performance was fashionably attended, and the kind 
intention of its originators, Col. Steward and the 
officers of the regiment, is worthy of the most 
cordial acknowledgment. The proceeds are in- 


tended for the widow and family of the late 
Sergeant Jenkins, Control Department, Brighton. 
It should also be noticed that all professional 





On last Friday evening the Belfast Classical 
Harmonist Society gave the opening concert of their 
twenty-second season, and in the face of several 
untoward circumstances, prominent amongst them 
being the wintry character of the evening, and Mr, 
Toole’s benefit at the theatre, the society was 


honoured with a very large audience. There were a 
good many vacant seats in the balcony, but none 
anywhere else: indeed, the area of the Ulster Hall 
was filled to its very utmost. The program was of 
that class which so many prefer—it was miscel- 
laneous—and in its execution the members of the 
society were assisted by the following artists :— 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enri- 
quez, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick (vocalists) ; 
M. Sainton, (violinist); Mr. Lindsay Sloper (pianist) ; 
and, above all, by the world-renowned Santley. 
The performances were throughout warmly received. 
Mr. Walter Newport conducted the four selections 
rendered by the Harmonists. On the evening of 
Friday, January 10, the next concert of the society 
will take place. The vocalists engaged are—Malle, 
Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Justine Macirtz, 
Signor Tombesi, Signor Borella, Signor Campobello, 
and Signor Agnesi. Mr. F. H. Cowan (solo pianist) 
is also to appear, and the organ will be presided at 
by Dr. Chipp. The program is to include Rossini's 
‘* Stabat Mater” and a secular selection. 

Mr. Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company, are 
having a brilliant success at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. ‘ Marta,” ‘Il Rarbiere de Siviglia,” 
‘© Norma,” “ La Sonnambula,” “Il Trovatore,” 
** Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
have been performed to crowded andiences. 
“ Robert le Diable”” was announced for Friday last, 
but was not given in consequence of the indisposition 
of Mdlle. Titiens. Signor Campanini has appeared 
in no less than five different operas, and has been 
enthusiastically received. Mdlle. Marimon again 
delighted every one by her brilliant singing as 
Amina, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini was as perfect as 
ever, and created real enthusiasm by her fine singing 
and acting as Rosina, Orsini, and Azucena. Malle. 
Ilma de Murska was very successful as Marta, but 
unfortunately was too unwell to appear in her more 
important role of ‘' Lucia.” Her place was filled at 
a moment's notice by that clever and most useful 
artist Mdme. Sinico. Ag Norma, Lucrezia, and 
Leonora, Malle. Titiens is still magnificent both 
as regards acting and singing, and no living singer 
can compare with her in these characters. She 
meets with a complete ovation on each appearance. 
Signor Bettini has many admirers for his finished 
singing and gentlemanly acting, and praise is also 
due to those accomplished artists, Signori Mendioroz, 
Agnesi and Foli. The minor characters are sus- 
tained by Malle. Bauermeister, Signori Zoboli, 
Campobello, Rinaldini, and Mr. W. Morgan. 





CONCERTS. 





The eighth and ninth Crystal Palace concerts have 
taken place since our last, At the former Schu- 
mann’'s second Symphony in C afforded perceptible 
satisfaction, as being less pronouncedly Schu- 
mannisch than most of this composer's music-— 
haying a definite purpose and recognised form un- 
marred by eccentric strivings after originality. Tho 
Adagio is a specially beautiful movement, tenderly 
and pathetically conceived and full of a sad sweet- 
ness; and the contrast on this of the final Allegro 
vivace had the happiest effect and produced loud 
and well-called for applause. The overtures were 
Mr. Henry Smart's charming introduction to “ King 
Réné’s Daughter” and Mendelssolin’s * Melusina” 
overture. Beethoven's fifth concerto —that in FE flat— 
was rendered by Herr Dannreuther with a zeal and 
conscientiousness which proved that devotion to the 
Liszt school need n>t impair a musician's loyalty to 
the classics. Mdme. Lanari and Mdme. Patey were 
the singers, and the latter's achievements were as 
artistic and charming as eyer. 

Last Saturday brought forward a substitution of 
oratorio for the usual Saturday concert at the Palace. 
“St. Paul” was the work selected, and the grand 











large and enthusiastic audience. 





assistance was given gratuitously for the occasion. 





choruses which constitute the chief strength of this 
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oratorio were well sustained by the Crystal Palace 
choir. Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington and Miss Jalia 
Elton, Mr. J. H. Pearson and Mr. Lewis Thomas 
were the principal vocalists. The ladies acquitted 
themselves admirably in ‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem ” 
and ‘* But the Lord is mindful of his own,” respec- 
tively. Mr. Pearson sang the tenor air ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful’ so well that an effort to get up an encore 
was for some time persisted in. The effect of this 
good singing was advantageously seconded by Mr. 
Reed's excellent violoncello obbligato. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas undertook the music of Paul, and as a 
matter of course left nothing to desire, the air of 
contrition, ‘‘O God have mercy upon me,” leaving 
a particularly deep impression upon his hearers. 
The chorale ‘ Sleepers awake,” produced among all 
the ensembles perhaps the greatest sensation, being, 
in addition to its inherent grandeur, rendered with 
siveness by the choir. Dr. 
Stainer at the organ and Mr. Manns at his usual 
post respectively contributed to the marked success 
of this masterpiece of Mendelssohn. 

The Brixton Choral Society gave a performance on 
the 25th ult. of Sir Michael Costa’s * Eli,” with the 
customary finish and success of this musical body. 
The principal réles were thus apportioned :— Hannah, 
Miss Eva Vera; Elkanah, Mr. Albert Nelson; 
Samuel, Miss M. Hancock; Eli, Mr. Wadmore; 
Hophni, Mr. Hildersley ; Phinchas, Mr. Rumsey ; 
Man of God, Mr. Stroud. 


remarkable impress 





THEATRES. 


Under the title of ** The Blind Beggars,” Offen- 
bach’s little operetta of Les Deux Aveugles"’ was 
produced at the Opéra Comique in the Strand, on 
Saturday, to inaugurate the change in the time of 
commencement. The house will henceforth open 
at half-past six instead of seven, as formerly, the 
operetta being the first piece, * The Chimney Corner” 
second, and the highly successful opera of * L’@il 
third. Mr. K. Barker and Mr. E. Perrini 
sustained the two parts in the little play with appro- 
priate humour. 

An artist new to England, of wonderful versatility 
and power, who sings, acts, plays, postures, carica- 
tures, and masquerades with equal ease, made his 
appearance at the Adelphi on Saturday night. This 
is Mr. J. K. Emmet, the American. His mimetic 
talents, it should be said, are better fitted to the 
entertainer’s platform than the theatrical stage, and 
moreover the play in which he appears is, as a 
drama, beneath contempt. But his extraordinary 
mimicry, and a certain brightness and humorous 
suggestiveness about him, pulled the piece success- 
fully through. Mr.. Emmet is a thorough artist. 
He lays hold of the sympathies of an audience at 
once, In the piece, which is called “ Fritz, our 
Cousin German,” he plays one of those Anglo- 
‘Teutonic characters which in the pages of Hans 
Breitmann and elsewhere are so popular across the 
Atlantic. It is not the broken English, the foreign 
idiom, the interlarding of strange words which con- 
stitute a charm to British hearers. For our public 
is little familiar with Breitmannism, and German- 
English is apt to leave themin sheer fog. But what 
fascinates in Mr. Emmet is his personal intelligence 
and sympathy: he has a quick appreciation of 
character and situation, and a pleasant genial way 
of presenting them. We cannot describe the silly 
play. Itis something about a German immigrant 
in New York travelling to seek his sister who has 
been decoyed by a villanous colonel. He gives an 
entertainment at an evening party in this colonel’s 
house. Hoe sings, dances, plays the banjo and the 
‘* toy-harmonic,”’ imitates walking in the Zoo and 
nigger antics, and informs us lyrically that “ sauer 
Kraut is bully.” He is then arrested on the charge 
of forgery and committed to prison, where a little 
child visits him in his solitude, and to please this 
child he sings a song “ Schneider, how you vas,” 
lances to her, and finally careers with her round the 
cell pickaback. This scene, simple as it sounds 
when described, was so artistically worked up by Mr. 
Kimmet, that the applause of the audience broke 
out and was renewed again and again. Then Fritz 


Creve” 


harlequinade. 


In short the play is ineffably foolish ; 

it simply affords an excuse for Mr. Emmet to do just 

what he likes. It is a polylogue entertainment in so 

many scenes and acts. Mr. Emmet alone fills it, and 

bad as it is, he is well worth seeing. It is rather 

puzzling to say whether one ought to be thankful for 

a dramatic birth like this, or whether one ought to 

deprecate it. Mr. Emmet is a true artist, and we 

ought certainly to welcome him. But then if he can 

only Le fitted with such bizarre plays—if the ordinary 

single role of the actor satisfies not his manifold 
capacities, the thought instinctively rises that after 
all this will not benefit dramatic art. It is not the 
art of the stage, but that of the platform, refined 
to a high pitch. And the platform is perhaps Mr. 
Emmet’s fittest place. 

Much excitement was caused at the Adelphi on 
Saturday by the recognition in one of the private 
boxes of Sergeant Bates. The news was passed 
round quickly enough, and soon was raised a deafen- 
ing cheer. The shouts became so loud and long, 
and the name of the Sergeant was so emphatically 
pronounced that Mr. Bates was compelled to come 
forward to bow. Still the cheering went on, until 
he advanced to the front of the box on the prompt 
side, and said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen! For this 
kindly greeting I thank you very much! I thank 
you sincerely!” Whereypon the cheering com- 
menced again, and was not appeased until Mr. 
Edwin Ellis in the orchestra had wedded the “ Star 
Spangled Banner,” and “God save the Queen.” 
There were shouts at the end of the play, when 
Mr. Emmet had been recalled, and cheers for 
Sergeant Bates. 

The Holborn Amphitheatre fopened on Monday 
with a clever company of performers, under the 
management of Mr. Charles Weldon. The amphi- 
theatre has undergone a complete transformation. 
The close boxes have been removed, and other im- 
provements made in the auditorium, which not only 
give to the building a light and elegant appearance: 
but have added to the comfort of the visitors in the 
point of ventilation. Instead of the conventional 
white and gold a diversity of colouring has been 
introduced judiciously blended, and having the effect 
of largely increasing the area of the building. The 
amphitheatre will now accommodate upwards of 2000 
persons, and another feature calculated to ensure 
success under the management of Mr. Weldon is 
that the prices of the pit and gallery are to be re- 
duced to one shilling, and sixpence, instead of two 
shillings, and one shilling, as was formerly the 
case. The chief attraction was the return of Mdlle. 
Azella who with Mdlle. Rosita gave a performance 
on the trapeze. We have expressed a strong 
opinion adverse to these performances, especially 
when women are the acrobats; at the same time it 
is right to admit that all precautions are taken to 
avoid danger, an immense net being stretched 
beneath the performers to prevent injury in case of 
a fall. Still the spectacle of one bespangled female 
flying through space and acting as catapult to 
another female, is far from edifying, and the 
appetite which finds delight in such an exhibition 
is more or less a diseased appetite. That the 
Holborn audience manifested enthusiastic approval 
of the skill of the trapezists will be understood by 
any one who observes the peculiar humour of the 
time. But far more commendable in our opinion 
were the equestrian performers, which were without 
exception good, and the clowns numerous and 
amusing, the chief and best being Mr. J. Paston, 
whose eccentricities delighted the audience amaz- 
ingly. There were performing dogs, clever acrobats, 
and all the other performances generally to be 
found in a cirque. 

On the translation of “‘ Tears, Idle Tears” at the 
Globe and the appearance of Miss Ada Dyas as 
Lady Teazle at the Haymarket, we shall have 
something tosay next week. At the Princess’s we 
have had Mr. Creswick and Mr. McIntyre in 
“ Macheth.” The Royalty Theatre never recovered 
tho effects of Mr. Appleyard’s comedy “A Lucky 
Hit,” and has not re-opened its doors. The rapid 
dissolution of the enterprise—within three days of 
the production of that piece—absolves us from the 





is brought to a farcical trial, a scene which is a mere 


BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The British Orchestral Society has a direct 
principle of existence—one, too, that may be recog. 
nised with respect. It aims at giving employment 
to British artists exclusively, and to limit its 
performance of living composers to born or natural. 
ised Britons. It does not bar out a foreign composer 
who has the advantage of being dead. And this for 
sufficient reasons; first on the broad ground that to 
play only English masterpieces would be only to 
reproduce a circumscribed and easily exhausted 
sphere of art, and secondly because (as the Society 
might argue) the genius who dies ceases to haye 
a distinct nationality, but passes to that majority 
wherein nationalities are merged. Immortality is 
not parcelled into divisions of land and water marks; 
and a Handel, a Mozart, a Beethoven, are not for 
Germany only, but for all peoples. The British 
Orchestral Society therefore select from the works 
of all the great masters, and deal out symphony, 
concert and overture impartially ; only they stipu- 
late that the executants shall be English, and this 
in a representative sense. Their list of workers is 
unexceptionable: in it we find the names of Mdme, 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. and Mrs, 
Patey, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr, 
E. Lloyd, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
and Mr. Santley, as vocalists; Mdme. Arabella God- 
dard, Mr. J. F. Barnett, Mr. W. G. Cusins at the 
pianoforte; Mr. Carrodus, Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. 
Edward Howell as soloists for violin, clarinet, and 
violoncello, besides occupying their place in the 
orchestra. This consists of seventy-five performers: 
all well known as good men and true. As examples 
we may cite Messrs. Betjemann, V. Collins, Van 
Nicholson, Zerbini, Doyle, Pratten, Radcliffe, 
T. Harper, and John Cheshire. Mr. George 
Mount conducts and Mr. J. Zerbini accompanies. 
We may note one rara avis—an amateur—Dr, 
Stone, who plays the contrafagotto. The Society 
have such a good raison d’étre that we counsel them 
to uphold it in little things as in great. A national 
body employing fellow-countrymen and countrywo- 
men need not cumber themselves with the fiction of 
Madames. Why are the wifes of Misters converted 
by some artistic alchemy into Madames? Why 
Madame Patey and Madame Arabella Goddard? 
English audiences are proud of artists like these and 
would be well contented to have them called 
by the honourable title of Mistress. We speak 
habitually of Mrs. Anderson the pianist, and 
we refer to Mrs. Wood. This idea—and it is not a 
new one—is commended to the British Orchestral 
Society, who might aim a blow at a silly and trans- 
parent custom. And if they spelt the word artists 
as it is pronounced, they would also do well. 
Musical people do not say arteests, and there is no 
necessity for them to write the word in the French 
way. They might aswell use the adjective artistique 
instead of the English form. While we boast our 
nationality, let us be consistent in our custom. 

The first performance of the Society took place 
last night, and we may instance the program which 
was capitally carried out, as an index of what 
the Society’s plan of action is likely to be. Bene- 
dict and Bennet formed the English contingent: the 
rest was taken from the German classics. The 
selection was as follows :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” ..0+...+++ Mendelssohn. 
Air—‘‘ Sweet Bird” ( aileg To), Flute Obbii- 

gato, Mr. Radcliffe. . Lemmens- 

Sherrington .. cotneeeeccccoesece Handel. 
Symphony—No. 5, ¢ ‘minor.. Beethoven. 
Recit, and Air—* age, thea angry ‘storm, ” 

(Gipsy’s Pinar Lewis Thomas.. Benedict. 
Concerto for Pianoforte, ey o. 4, F minor. 

pb deibobteted W. 8. Bennett. 


Mdme. Arabella God 
Duet—* Dearest, let thy ig Hens 
Mdme. Lemmens - Deane and M 
Lewis Thomas. ...esccssecesenececeeece oe. 
Overture—“‘Oberon” oo secesesessevscseeeee eber. 


The hall was well filled with a very critical audience, 
and the concert proceeded without the usual interval 
between parts. The orchestra were thoroughly at 
hothe in the two overtures, and in the trying, if 
familiar, symphony the vocalists were quite up t? 
the mark, and Mdme. Goddard never played better. 





necessity of criticism. 


The Society may be highly congratulated on its 
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successful début. Among forthcoming productions 
we are promised a sacred overture by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, an overture by Mr. J. F. Bennett, and 
a possible work by Mr. Sullivan. 





THE GASMEN’S STRIKE. 





The strike of the gas-stokers this week caused 
serious inconvenience tothe theatres. On Tuesday 
night St. James's Theatre was closed for want of 
sufticient gas; and the Globe was illuminated by 
lime light. In nearly all the places of popular 
entertainment great annoyance was experienced. 
On Wednesday, as the strike continued, grave doubts 
were entertained as to the effect it might have on 
the performances, and in most instances the 
managers made provision for any emergency that 
might arise. The St. James’s Theatre, which was 
closed on the previous night in consequence of the 
defective supply of gas, reopened its doors on Wed- 
nesday. The appearance of the interior was some. 
what singular. The hall, pay-boxes, staircase, and 
lobbies were all illuminated by lamps, whilst there 
was a faint glimmer of gas in the audience portion 
of the house. The orchestra lights were composed 
of faint jets of gas interspersed with candles. The 
stage was worked with lime and electric lights, and 
on the rising of the curtain the scene representing 
the Grand Canal, in * The Bridge of Sighs,” hada 
yery pretty effect. At the close of the first act Mr. 
Mansell, the manager, addressed the audience, 
remarking that it was not for his own shortcomings 
that he had to apologise, but for those of the gas 
companies. ‘*We were obliged,” he said, ‘to 
strike last night, but this evening we stick to our 
colours though for want of light they may not be 
easily recognised.” In the present dilemma he 
therefore begged their indulgence. 

There was but an insufficient supply of gas at the 
Princess's, where every economy was practised in 
the consumption by the introduction of lamps and 
candles, and where the play of “ Macbeth” was 
successfully gone through with the peculiarity apper- 
taining to a Scotch mist. At the Prince of Wales’s 
the supply was also very scanty; but the entertain- 
ment consisting of enclosed scenes (requiring no 
setting), no effect was lost on the stage. At the 
Haymarket there was but little cause for complaint, 
and although the pressure of gas was far below 
the mark at the Adelphi it did not interfere 
much with the stage representation, and but little 
inconvenience was occasioned to the audience. 
With the exception of behind the scenes lamps of 
every description were employed at the Vaudeville, 
where the lime light was in readiness to brighten the 
“Very Last Days of Pompeii,” if necessity required it. 
Mr. Hollingshead had taken every precaution at the 
Gaiety, where oil lamps rendered efficient service in 
the front of the house—the scanty supply of gas 
being reserved for stage effects, and the lime light in 
case of need. At the Globe, Opéra Comique, and 
the Strand Theatres an ample supply of gas was 
afforded by the City of London mains, and there 
has been no drawback at the Court Theatre. 
Although the performances of “ Babil and Bijou” at 
Covent Garden, and the “ Lady of the Lake” at Drury 
Lane suffered but slightly—the grand pageant scene 
at the latter being successfully rendered by the 
usual aid of the lime light—at the Holborn Theatre 
4 dulness was apparent; and at the Holborn Amphi- 
theatre, where a lime light was in readiness, the 
equestrian performances went on as usual. 

Last night the St. James’s Theatre was lighted 
by Chinese lanterns. The Lyceum Theatre experi- 
enced no great lack in the supply of gas—both 
audience and stage performers being well lighted. 
The Polytechnic management have patriotically 
arranged to throw a powerful electric light from 
the top of the Institution in the direction of Oxford 
Cireus and Regent Street. The light will be shown 
from six to ten o’clock every evening until the full 

supply of gas is again given by the gas companies. 

There was a marked improvement at some of the 

theatres last night. Little inconvenience has been 

felt at the Strand Theatre, which is worked from the 

Cityof London main. There was a move in the right 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
(Concluded.) 





Rubinstein, as before stated is forty-two years old, 
but his appearance does not indicate his age. His 
lithe, elastic body bears a head with @ massive brow, 
crowned with luxuriant hair. Although the some- 
what depressed nose and the comparatively small 
eyes proclaim the Russian type, the head, especially 
in moments when as conductor or at the piano every 
nerve of his countenance plays with inspiration and 
enthusiasm, reminds decidedly of Beethoven. But 
it is by no means to be supposed that Rubinstein is 
one of those nervous, fidgety artists who wear the 
expression of their animation and enthusiasm pur- 
posely or inconsiderately on the surface in order to 
make a theatrical impression on their audience. 
Nothing is farther from the character of Rubinstein 
and more abhorrent to him than outward show. On 
the contrary he carries his severe simplicity and 
freedom from all affectation so far, looking only to 
the just interpretation of the work he may be playin 
or conducting, that he has repeatedly been accuse 
of puritanical severity. 

But it is this very unadorned genuineness and un- 
pretending simplicity which is the leading trait of 
his character, and by which he regulates his whole 
life. Although a gentleman in the fullest sense of 
the word, he and his house, which is always open to 
the highest and most cultivated society, are of the 
simplest, most unassuming modesty, and his manner 
in every exigency of his life shows a modest adapta- 
tion to the situation and a total absence of personal 
vanity—yet combined with the most determined self- 
reliance and the most utter sinking himself in his 
task—qualities that contrast favourably with the 
well-known pretentious manner of many “ artists.” 
But while he shows the most amiable affability with 
his colleagues and with young artists and amateurs, 
he delights in treating the so-called ‘ great” in 
society with sovereign artist pride. Wholly insen- 
sible to all external marks of honour, titles, orders 
and flattering praises, he nevertheless demands with 
iron determination the proper respect and attention 
due to a true artist. It is well known that he 
abruptly cut short a piano recital at the Russian 
court, when the conversation of their highnesses in- 
terrupted ; and to a northern potentate, who played 
whist while Rubinstein performed, and who sent 
him a decoration on the next day, he returned it 
with the message that he could not have merited it, 
since Serenissimus had not listened to him at all. 
The personal apology of the sovereign was tendered 
upon the succeeding day. 

He delights in receiving friends in his own house, 
which, however often he may change his residence, 
at once becomes the centre of attraction and gather- 
ing point of all music lovers. His wife, the daughter 
of a Russian counsellor of state, Tehikonanoff by 
name, who has presented him with three charming 
children during the six years of their married life, 
stands worthily by his side as most amiable of host- 
esses and highly cultivated art-connoisseurs. She 
accompanies him to the sceno of his new triumphs. 
Of his piano playing it is difficult to speak ade- 
quately. Moscheles in his day was lauded as the 
founder of a new school of piano technique. From 
his school date the energetic attack—the ‘‘ volubility”’ 
of the fingers, the conquest of technical difficulties— 
in short the whole dazzling apparatus by means of 
which s0 many pianists have attained to universal 
celebrity. In Rubinstein everything that manual 
technique can present is concentrated. There are 
no difficulties for his fingers; he even invents diffi- 
culties never dreamed of, in order to conquer them 
in his playing, and some of his compositions can 
therefore be played adequately by no one but himself. 
When Thalberg held his triumphal march, it was 
the elegance and grace of his delivery which entranced 
the whole world. Under his aristocratic fingers 
the keys gave forth melodies like song. Now hear 
Rubinstein sing Chopin'or play Rossini's ‘‘ Gondolier,”’ 
and you seem to hear the magic of the song itself 
accompanied by the softly tremulous chords of the 
mandoline. One is led to expect his titanie strength 
from his mighty hand and his massive head: and it 
is in the massive, the grand, one might say the sym- 
phonic of piano playing that Rubinstein has found 
his true domain. 
his fingers like a gigantic torrent, a piano sonata be- 


the interpretation of others. 





direction at Drury Lane and Coyent Garden. 


= 


recollection, and his recitals thus seem like impro- 
visation. Then when you hear him accompany 
some song of Schubert or Schumann you will ask 
yourself in amazement whether it be the singer or 
the accompanist who sings. It is this unbounded 
versatility of his genius, furnishing perfection in every 
requirement, that has made him sole monarch in 
the realm of the pianoforte. A concert of Rubin- 
stein’s needs no other artist's assistance, no other 
numbers. The charm of variety in his rendering 
has made it possible for him to give unaided and 
alone four concerts in one season that filled the vast 
Concert Halle in Vienna to the dome. Yet though 
no numbers but his own were on the program 
his audiences were never weary and never sated, 
demanding encores at the close of each concert with 
perfect storms of applause. 








A DUCAL THEATRE. 





In a little German watering-place called Lieben- 
stein, situated in one of the loveliest parts of the 
Thuringian forest, midway between Meiningen and 
Elsenach, the Duke of Meiningen passes the sammer 
months, enjoying himself as a gentleman of his 
rank and culture has every right to. The town has 
but 7000 or 8000 inhabitants, who are German to 
the core, and of such a sort as Wilhelm Meister 
would have been happy to see and talk art and 
Geist with. The Duke himself seems to have 
modelled that part of his life which finds play at 
Liebenstein on one of the characters in Goethe's 
novel and to act the patron and friend of actors to 
perfection. It is an out-of-the-way place, is rarely 
visited except by Germans, and so there has not 
much been said about it; yet here, as a writer in 
the Spectator makes plain, is a little theatre which 
might serve as a model for others in great cities. 
At this little theatre at Liebenstein Shakespeare is 
playéd on a grand scale, and the Spectator’s corre- 
spondent saw the performance of ‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing” and “ Twelfth Niyht,’’ Lessing's ‘‘ Minna 
von Barnhelm” and ** Miss Sara Sampson,” and two 
sccnes from Schiller’s “* Don Carlos.” ‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing” was admirably played, especially 
the characters Beatrice, Benedick, Hero, and Dog- 
berry. The tout ensemble, the scenery, and the 
costumes were as artistically excellent as can be 
imagined: and all this, it must be remembered, at a 
little German watering-place. In ‘* Don Carlos" 
the costumes had been designed for the play by the 
Duke, who had copied them from the portraits of 
the actual characters which he had seen at Ver- 
sailles during the late war—an instance of the way 
in which the theatre is benefited by the constant 
supervision of a gentleman of education and refined 
artistic taste. The Duke spends about 75,000 
dollars a year on the theatre, and the receipts 
amount to about one-fourth of this sum, the en- 
trance-fee being very trifling and the place small. 
The great difficulty in the way of having such a 
theatre in London appears, says the writer, * to lio 
in our foolish and narrow-minded prejudices, for 
these are evils of the imagination, and how much 
harder it is to fight against such than against real 
and tangible evils. I speak of our absurd pre- 
judices against artists and professionals of all sorts, 
and in this case especially of our prejudices against 
actors and actresses. As long as these exist, as 
long as we banish the dramatic profession from 
society, how can we expect better things of it? 
How can we expect to see ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage if we exclude thom from the society of 
ladies and gentlemen? As long as the profession is 
looked down upon and considered a dishonourable 
one, as long as those who adopt it are supposed 
to lose caste in good society, dramatic art must re- 
main at its present lowebb. But we have only to 
look to other countries, to Germany especially, to 
see how differently the profession is regarded there, 
and how this is one of the main causes of its 
superior condition. I take as onc example amongst 
many others the chief actress at the Meiningen 
Theatre, Miss Ellen Franz, well known in Germany 
for her clever, thoughtful, and dignified acting (it 
was she who played Beatrice in ‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing’). She is a perfect lady by birth, education 
and manners, a highly cultivated, refined, and 
superior woman in every way, sought after and 
respected in the best society, and therefore a superior 


Beethoven rushes forth from under | actress; for, with all her dramatic talents and 


power, she could not have become a good actress if 


comes a symphony, a symphony played by him on|she had_ been brought up as too many of our 
the piano sounds like an orchestral rendering. The 
listener fancies he sees a Briareus with one hundred 
hands, for the forte rises above itself and mounts to 
an overpowering volume of sound. Yet each phrase 
is clear and intelligently expressive, and there is an 
affinity between the great tone-poet and his inter- 
preter, who bodies forth thoughts not dreamt of in 


actresses are, deprived of the advantages of superior 
education and good society. In Germany the stage 
is not looked upon as a mere means of providing 
amusement and pleasure for the public, but also as a 
powerful instrument for education and refinement, 
and it is this which gives it its true dignily. Lessing 
was the first to recognise this truth in its fullest 
extent, and Goethe and Schiller, in the golden days 


Here Rubinstein is aided by an almost fabulons| of Weimar, devoted themselves to carrying out his 





memory, playing the entire classic repertoire from 


ideas, and worked untiringly to this end.” 
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REVIEWS. 
“The Rise of Great Families, other Essays and 
sy Sir Bernanp Burke, C.B., LL.D., 

Ulster King of Arms. London: Longmans. 

One of the most genial as well as one of the most 
laborious contemporary writers is the author, whose 
latest work is now before us. For fully a third of 
this century Sir Bernard Burke has been constantly 
engaged in amassing and publishing materials of 
the highest value regarding those of our country- 
men who have rendered themselves conspicuous 
either by their public actions, their long descent, or 
their landed stake in this State where real property 
is, not unnaturally, looked upon as the initial of con- 
sideration. Abounding, as all the works of Ulster 
do, in names, facts, and figures, it is astonishing 
when the vast results of his labours are taken into 
account how comparatively few are the errors of 


Stories.” 


omission and commigsion therein. Once upon a 
time, a bilious Scotchman fell foul of Sir 
Bernard, and wrote a book to prove this 


author had glorified in his works two Caledo- 
nian families by some stretches of imagination. 
Whether the cases cited justified the critic’s stric- 
tures we know not, but Ulster, with all the grande 
manidre of a high-bred Irishman, most neatly turned 
the tables on his detractor, by stating that in matters 
of this kind every author and historian, in dealing 
with extracts from private muniments, was neces- 
sarily more or less at the mercy of the honour 
and truth of those possessing them. Whether 
or not the representatives of the two families in 
question had fibbed themselves into a stage offglory 
and dignity that did not properly appertain to them 

/ is a matter very immaterial to any but themselves, 
otherwise than to show that out of the vast number 
of lineages and pedigrees recorded by Sir Bernard, 
only two of them should fall ex parte victims 
to the scrutiny of a prejudiced, if not a hostile, 
critic. The essays and stories in this last 
volume by Ulster King of Arms, forms a portion 
of those lighter labours of their author, and abound 
in the elements of the utmost information and value 
both for the student of literature and for the lover of 
general literature. Quaint pictures of by-gone man- 
ners and customs, capital anecdotes of many of our 
worthies in art and science, together with panoramic 
ana showing the progress towards wealth and fame 
made by some of our great territorial families abound 
in these pages. ‘ The plot and passion” of these 
tales are given with a power and vigour which show, 
in the majority of cases, sober history possesses to 
the full as many concomitants of interest, amuse- 
ment, and astonishment as the inventions of the 
most ardent imaginations. 





Bread and Cheese and Kisses. By F. i. Fanrszon. 
Christmas Annual of ‘“ Tinsley’s Magazine.” 
1872. 

Mr. Farjeon has written a stirring and interesting 
story with scenes and characters drawn from that 
humble life which he is so suecessful in delineating. 
It opens in a most depressing manner, far from 
suggesting appropriate Christmas cheer; and lugu- 
brious illustrations conduce to the prevailing gloom. 
But as the story proceeds, a healthier note is struck ; 
some Australian adventures are told in a cordial 
and cheerful strain ; and the tale ends wholesomely. 
We would warn Mr. Farjeon against a tendency to 
over-sentimentalise. His introduction, with all its 
references to his late mother (having no relation to 
the story) might have been omitted with advantage. 
This habit of emotionalism soon degenerates into 
sickliness; and after all the public buy an annual 
to read a tale, and have little or no concern with 
the author's personal life or with his reminiscences 
of a deceased parent. Most of us have had mothers 
in our time, some of us have had good ones, but we 
do not feel impelled to placard the circumstance, or 
to undertake a work in life with the announcement 
‘I hold this brief—or I make this pair of boots—or 
I give this music-lesson—or I extract this tooth—in 
Memory of My Mother!” Such proclamation is 
sheer bathos. Mr, Farjeon can write so vigorously 
and to such direct manly purpose, that we shall be 


sorry to see him give way to a kind of mental 
anemia, 


How I Found Livingstone. Travels, Adventures, 
and Discoveries in Central Africa. Including 
Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
By H. M. Srantey. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 1872. 

Mr. Stanley’s book in no wise belies public expec- 
tation. Itis disfigured by the same faults of taste 
which marked Mr. Stanley’s behaviour in this 
country and which proved that a man may perform 
an heroic act and yet be deficient in tact and 
modesty. Bating these faults, which were to be 
expected of Mr. Stanley, the book is full of interest- 
ing details, and these also were expected of him. 
We therefore gladly strip the acerbities which the 
reader now and again comes across—the implacable 
criticism of Dr. Kirk, and the insulting references to 
Bishop Tozer (whom Mr. Stanley with gross rudeness 
describes as ‘‘ the most ridiculous sight I have ever 
seen outside of a clown show”’), and pass on to the 
incidents of travel which are really interesting. To 
do this we need not go over ground so often traversed 
—need not describe over again that scene with Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett in bed, nor how he desired 
Mr. Stanley to “find Livingstone ’’ and to keep on 
drawing for thousands until he found him; all of 
which is told in an introduction. We take up th® 
narrative at Zanzibar, which town upset all Mr. 
Stanley’s notions of life in Africa. Zanzibar cannot 
be described as a goodly place of habitation, if his 
impressions were just. ‘* My general impressions are 
of crooked, narrow lanes, white-washed houses, 
mortar-plastered streets, in the clean quarter; of 
seeing alcoves on each side, with deep recesses, with 
a foreground of red-turbaned Banyans, and a back- 
ground of flimsy cottons, prints, calicoes, domestics, 
and what not; or of floors crowded with ivory tusks ; 
or of dark corners with a pile of unginned and 
loose cotton; or of stores of crockery, nails, 
cheap Brummagem ware, tools, &c., in what I call 
the Banyan quarter of streets smelling very strong 
—in fact, exceedingly malodorous, with steaming 
yellow and black bodies, and woolly heads, sitting 
at the doors of miserable huts, chatting, laughing, 
bargaining, scolding, with a compound smell of 
hides, tar, filth, vegetable refuse, excrement, &c., in 
the negro quarter; of streets lined with tall solid- 
looking houses, flat roofed, of great carved doors 
with large brass knockers, with baabs sitting cross- 
legged watching the dark entrance to their masters’ 
houses ; of a shallow sea-inlet, with some dhows, 
canoes, boats, an odd steam-tug or two, leaning over 
on their sides in a sea of mud, which the tide has 
just left behind it; of a place called ‘‘ Nazi-Moya,” 
‘‘One Cocoa-tree,” whither Europeans wend on 
evenings with most languid, moribund steps, to 
inhale the sweet air that glides over the sea, while 
the day is dying, and the red sun is sinking westward ; 
of a few graves of dead sailors, who paid the forfeit 
of their lives upon arrival in this land; of a tall 
house wherein lives Dr. Tozer, ‘‘ Missionary Bishop 
of Central Africa,’’ and his school of little Africans ; 
and of many other things, which got together into 
such a tangle, that I had to go to sleep, lest I should 
never be able to separate the moving images, the 
Arab from the African; the African from the Ban- 
yan; the Banyan from the Hindi; the Hindi from 
the European,” &c. Here Mr. Stanley met Dr. 
Kirk, his references to whom we withhold, as we do 
not care to chronicle expressions evidently derived 
from rooted and unreasoning hostility. Suffice it, 
that Mr. Stanley is not ashamed to bestow a sneer 
upon the very food offered him and the society 
he met while accepting Dr. Kirk’s hospitality, 
After twenty-eight days in Zanzibar all prepara- 
tions were made, and the expedition, consisting of 
five caravans and one hundred and ninety-two 
persons set off to find Livingstone. They crossed 
the twenty-five miles of water which separates 
Zanzibar from the mainland of Africa; reached 
Bagamoyo ; and after some delay in hiring carriers 
and soldiers ultimately commenced the march into 
the interior on the 21st March, 1871. The first stage 
of the journey was about 3} miles from the starting- 
point, and this was made in only an hour and a half, 
very fair travelling for Africa. The narrative drops a 
few hints of the pleasures of a journey under native 




















conditions, “ The boy Selim upset the cart not more 








than three times. Zaidi, the soldier, only once le 
his donkey, which carried one bag of my clothes, 
and a box of ammunition, lie in a puddle of black 
water. The clothes had to be re-washed; the 
ammunition-box, thanks to my prevision, was water. 
proof. Kamna perhaps knew the art of donkey. 
driving, but, overjoyful at the departure, had sung 
himself into oblivion of the difficulties with which 
an animal of the pure asinine breed has naturally to 
contend, such as not knowing the right road, and 
inability to resist the temptation of straying into the 
depths of a manioc field; and the donkey, ignorant 
of the custom in vogue amongst ass-drivers of 
flourishing sticks before an animal’s nose, and mig. 
understanding the direction in which he was required 
to go ran off at full speed along an opposite road, 
until his pack got unbalanced, and he was fain to 
come to the earth.” But these incidents were 
natural to a journey in East Africa. 

By and by worse troubles naturally overtook them, 
Fatigue brought on sickness, sickness turned to 
fever; the horses died of cancer and tsetse; the 
tribes withstood them and forced them to fight; Mr. 
Stanley found traitors and rebels in his own camp, 
Even his white companions—Shaw and Farquhar 
the Englishmen—turned against him. While 
Shaw, under the influence of sickness brought on 
by crossing many rivers and wading through 
marshes, was cursing the expedition and wishing 
himself out of it. Zaidi, a soldier, was critically ill 
with the small-pox; the kichuma-chuma, “little 
irons,” had hold of Bombay across the chest, 
rendering him the most useless of the unservice- 
ables; Mabruk Saleem, a youth of lusty frame, 
following the example of Bombay, laid himself down 
on the marshy ground, professing, while imitating 4 
man who YVomits, his total inability to breast the 
Makata swamp; but a plaited thong vigorously laid 
across his naked shoulders expurged the seeming 
nausea from the stomach. On one occasion 
Shaw broke out into open defiance, and refusing 
to eat a breakfast of roast goat, stewed liver, 
sweet potatoes, hot pancakes and coffee (no bad fare 
either in the wilderness), breathed an imprecation 
on Mr. Stanley to his face. Stanley knocked him 
down. Shaw jumped up, and demanded his dis- 
charge. 

“Oh, certainly. What! who isthere? Bombay, 
come here.” After Bombay’s appearance at the 
tent door, I said to him, “ Strike this man’s tent" 
(pointing to Shaw); ‘‘ he wants to go back. Bring 
his gun and pistol here to my tent, and take this 
man and his baggage two hundred yards outside of 
the camp, and there leave him,” In a few moments 
his tent was down, his gun and pistol in my tent, 
and Bombay returned to make his report, with four 
men under arms. ‘ Now go, sir. You are at per- 
fect liberty to go. These men will escort you 
outside of the camp, and there leave you and 
your baggage.” He walked out, the men escort 
ing him and carrying his baggage for him, 
After breakfast, I began to explain to Farquhar 
how necessary it was for me to be able to 

roceed ; that I had plenty of trouble, without 

aving to think of men who were employed to think 
of me and their duties; that as he was sick, and 
would be probably unable to march for a time, it 
would be better I should leave him in some quiet 
place, under the care of a good chief, who would, 
for a consideration, look after him until he got well. 
To all of which Farquhar agreed. I had barely 
finished speaking before Bombay came to the tent 
door, saying, «Mr. Shaw would like to speak to 
you.” I went out to the gate of the camp, and there 
met Shaw, looking extremely penitent and ashamed. 
He commenced to ask my pardon, and began im- 
ploring me to take him back, and promising that 
I should never find fault with him again, I held 
out my hand, saying, “ Don’t pam it, my 
dear fellow. Quarrels occur in the best of 


families. Since you apologise, there is am 
end to it.” That night, as I was about falling 


asleep, I heard a shot, and a bullet tore through my 
tent, afew inches above my body. I snatched my 
revolvers, and rushed out of my tent, and asked the 
men around the watch-fires, “‘ Who shot?” They 
had all jumped up, rather startled at the sudden 
report. ‘ Who fired that 2” One said, the 
‘ Bana Mdogo”—little master. I lit a candle, and 
walked with it to Shaw’s tent. ‘Shaw, did you 
fire?” There was no answer. He seemed to be 
asleep, he was brea’ so hard. “Shaw! Shaw! 
“Eh—eh?” said he 

t—me fire? I have been 
caught sight of bis gun lying 


Did you fire that shot?” 
suddenly awaki 
asleep.” My eye 
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near him. I seized it—felt it—put my little finger 
down the barrel. The gun was warm; my finger 
was black from the burnt gunpowder! ‘ What is 
this?” Lasked, holding my finger up: “ the gun is 
warm. The men tell me you fired.” ‘Ah, yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘I remember it. I dreamed I saw a thief 
pass my door, and I fired. Ah, yes,—I forgot. I 
did fire. Why, what is the matter?” ‘Oh, 
nothing,” I said ; ‘ but I would advise you in future, 
in order to avoid all suspicion, not to fire into my 
tent, or at least so nearme. I might get hurt, you 
know, in which case ugly reports would get about, 
and this perhaps would be disagreeable, as you are 
probably aware. Good night.’ We all had our 
thoughts about this matter, but I never uttered a 
word about it to any one until I met Livingstone. 
The Doctor embodied my suspicion in the words, 
«“ He intended murder !” 

At last Stanley himself fell ill of fever, after 
Farquhar had died, and his enemy Shaw nursed 
him and in turn was prostated, when the position 
was reversed, and he was tended by Stanley. 
During the illness of the latter the party somehow 
lost their reckoning by a week; they jumped the 
almanac by seven days. When Livingstone was 
ultimately found, Stanley discovered that the Doctor 
was three weeks out of his reckoning, but that was 
not so much to be wondered at, considering his 
length of absence. It was November 3rd, 1871, when 
the news of Livingstone definitely reported him at 
on his face.” The expedition was now only a twelve 
hours’ ride from Ujiji, had there been any horses at 
hand, as there were not. But they pushed merrily 
on without a halt, double wages being promised. A 
greedy potentate’s dominions were in the way, and 
tribute might be enforced, which would possibly 
retard Stanley, but he managed to evade the black 
chief, and crossed a river and bamboo-jungle surrep- 
titiously. An hysterical woman nearly aroused the 
savage tribes by whom they were surrounded; her 
insane shrieking threatened to bring down a general 
massacre; but Stanley brought out his infallible 
dog-whip and plied it about her shoulders until she 
was reduced to silence. The expedition passed in 
safety, and after a long wearying march Ujiji was 
gained. 

We need not recapitulate the incidents of the 
great meeting: the ‘Dr. Livingston, I presume?” 
the courteous withdrawal of the Arabs, the delivery 
of letters and narration of the startling news which 
had transformed Europe since Livingstone left it. 
But a little characteristic touch of that interview 
should not be omitted. The two representatives of 
the Caucasian race signified their happy meeting in 
the wilderness by ‘ liquoring up.” 

Not long after the Arabs had departed, a dishful 
of hot hashed-meat cakes was sent to us by 
Sayd bin Majid, and curried chicken was received 
from Mohammed bin - Sali, and Moeni Kheri 
sent a dishful of stewed goat-meat and rice; 
and thus presents of food came in succession, 
and as fast as they were brought we set to. I hada 
healthy, stubborn digestion—the exercise I had 
taken had put it in prime order; but Livingstone— 
he had been complaining that he had no appetite, 
that his stomach refused everything but a cup of 
tea now and then—he ate also—ate like a vigorous, 
hungry man; and, as he vied with me in demolish- 
ing the pancakes, he kept repeating, ‘‘ You have 
brought me new life. Yon have brought me new 
life.” ‘Oh, by George !” I said, ‘«I have forgotten 
something. Hasten, Selim, and bring that bottle; 
you know which ; and bring me the silver goblets. 
I brought this bottle on purpose for this event, 
which I hoped would come to pass, though often it 
seemed useless to expect it.” Selim knew where 
the bottle was, and he soon returned with it—a 
bottle of Sillery champagne, and, handing the 

Doctor a silver goblet brimful of the exhilarating 
Wine, and pouring a small quantity into my own, 
I said, ‘‘ Dr. Livingstone, to your very good health, 
sir.” ‘And to yours,” he responded. And the 
champagne I had Clasired for this happy meeting 
was drunk with hearty good wishes to each other. 

We have no space to describe the incidents 

of companionship with Livingstone; how Stanley 
lived with him four months, and the explora- 
tions they pursued together. The young man’s 
loyalty to the old traveller is assuredly one of 
his best traits. He did not set off to find 
the Doctor impelled by any very heroie impulse. 

Personally, he admits, Livingstone was a mere 

abstraction for him—an item to fill a newspaper. 


He intended, he says, to interview him, dish up 
some spicy articles about him, and then bow his 
adieux. But the arduousness of the journey, and the 
effect of his personal intercourse with Livi ngstone 
ennobled the guest, and to a considerable extent 
dignified the seeker, His attachment to Dr. Living- 
stone is certainly an honourable trait in Mr. Stanley's 
character. It says much for Livingstone but it also 
says something for Stanley himself when the latter 
writes : ‘‘For four months and four days I lived with 
him inthe same house, or in the same boat, or in 
the same tent, and I never found a fault in him. I 
am a man of a quick temper, and often without 
sufficient cause, I dare say, have broken ties of 
friendship ; but with Livingstone I never had cause 
for resentment, but each day’s life with him added 
to my admiration for him.” 





[Czerny & Co.] 

Guide to Young Pianoforte Teachers and Students. 
By Wentworts PxHuinuipson. 

The author—who states that he has passed the 
greater part of his time of late years in pianoforte 
teaching, offers in a concise form the results of his 
experience to teachers and pupils, giving also en 
passant a few much needed hints to parents of the 
latter. The author does not assume a very high 
degree of intelligence or practical skill on the part 
of the teacher; the abilities of the learner have 
more recognition. Taking the bulk of teachers as 
they are, many valuable hints will be found in this 
little book : and those who know all that Mr. Phillip- 
son has to tell will be none the worse for a reminder. 
Painstaking students will find a good deal worth their 
notice, and will prefer the light style of the work to 
the lumbering literature which is generally purveyed 
forthem. The brochure is quite unpretentious, and 
as the price is exceedingly moderate every one inter- 
ested in the subject may have access toits pages. To 
those for whom it is written it may do much good: 
it cannot do harm. Viewed as an illustration of the 
manner in which a knowledge of music is acquired, it 
suggests many subjects for thought : some ludicrous, 
some amazing, more of a really painful character. 








[J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


The Salute. New Galop. By C. H. R. Manntorr. 
The Christmas season is heralded as usual by an 
exuberance of dance music, with the essential 
adornment of an illustrated title page, the authors 
thus appealing both to the pictorial and musical 
tastes of their clients. No better new galop can be 
conceived than the Salute: good rhythm and 
melody, and natural and effective arrangement. 
Mr. Marriott’s reputation, moreover, is ample gua- 
rantee for its fitness for Terpsichorean purposes, 





‘‘Les Bavards.” Galop, upon airs from Offen- 
bach’s Operetta, by C. H. R. Marrrorr. 
When “ Les Bavards” is produced in London we 

believe it will equal in popularity any Of Offenbach's 

previous works. Some idea of the spirit of its airs 
may ‘be found even from the present arrangement as 

a galop, which is excellent for the object aimed at, 

and pleasant as a light and exhilarating rechauffée 

for the piano. 

Song. Words by W. 8. 

Music by Arruur 8. Suuiivan. 


“« Little Maid of Arcadee.” 
GILBERT. 


music than in the naive little chanson before us. 


most natural and niost irresistible. 


constancy of their sex. 
compass D to E, nine notes. 





Music by Opoarpo Barat. 


produce a great effect. In the hands of Mdlle 





We have never seen a better union of verse and 


Every note of air and accompaniment is in its most 
fitting place, and the effect produced is at once 
It will be a 
great favourite with saucy young girls, though the 
verse implies something very like a slur on the 
Key G, common time, 


‘sAlone for ever.” Romance. Words by Moms. Fou. 


This impassioned romance is exceedingly well 
set, and a good declamatory singer will inevitably 


Titiens, for whom it was specially written, it will 
have every advantage. The romance opens in D 


phrases are elegant, and the whole treatment 
artistic. It is set in 3-4 time, and the compass is C 
to F, eleven notes. An edition is also published a 
third higher—in F. 





[R. Cocks & Co,] 

“4 Rose in Heaven.” Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words by the Rev. E. Dupiey Jackson. Musio 
by Franz: Apr, 

This duet is easy and melodious, and the music 
suits the words admirably. Thero is no solo: the 
voices run together throughout. 





“Oye Tears.” Vocal Duet. Written by Dr. Mackay, 
Music by Franz Ant. 

The favourite song which Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington has done so much to popularise is here 
arranged by the composer as a duet, in which shape 
it will doubtless acquire a still more extended range. 
It differs from the general form of duets in the 
absence of solo for either voice, 


“The Sabbath." Vocal Duet, by Franz Ant. 

The composer has bestowed more skill and taste 
in the laying out of this duet than ordinary; and 
this in addition to his usual flow of agreeable 
melody. The introduction of the chorale form, as 
a contrast and finish to the 9-8 time, has a very 
striking effect. Especially will this duet be welcome 
to musical families who make a point of devoting a 
portion of the Sunday to the performance of sacred 
music. The original German words are printed at 
the end. 





(Durr & Srewanr. ] 

“ The Lady of the Lake.” Quadrille. The Melodies 
arranged by W. C. Levey. 

‘An arrangement of favourite Scottish airs, which 
has been very popular during the run of the piece 
the quadrille is named after at Drury Lane Theatre. 
The pianoforte rendering is easy and telling. 





“ Fancy Free.” Song. Written and composed by 
R. Rerce. 

A piquant air in waltz movement, interpreting an 
equally piquant warning to young maidens against 
the perils and discomforts of falling in love, More 
pleasure will be derived from singing ‘' Fancy Free,” 
than benefit from the self-denial it so mirthfully in- 
culcates. Key D, with a range of nine notes E to 
F. 





[McDowet1t & Co.) 

Pastorale. Pour Piano par H. Kowarskt. 

A pleasing and characteristic sketch, with no in- 
superable difficulties, but affording ample opportu- 
nity for the display of agility of fingers and taste in 
phrasing. It is a good piece for the advanced 
student, and the best fingering is indicated where- 
ever necessary. 





M. Gounop anp us Pusiisners.—Since the 
publication of our note on M. Gounod’s case in the 
Mail of the 22nd inst., we have had an opportunity 
of reading a more extended report of the trial. 
The result is, that while we must still condemn a 
custom which seems to us unfair both to the com- 
poser and the public, we must hasten, of our own 
free will, to acquit the respectable publishers con- 
cerned, Messrs. Cramer and Co., and Messrs, 
Hutchings and Romer, of any wilful intention 
either to injure M. Gounod or to deceive the 
public. The custom isa bad one, no doubt; but 
the fact that it is a custom is sufficient proof that 
the defendants acted with no mala fides in the 
matter. Our former note, written under a mis- 
apprehension of the full merits of the case, was 
likely to convey a differont impression, and it is 
but fair to the firms mentioned to withdraw any 
imputation.it may have contained. Our view of 
the “ custom ” is, we' think, fully borne out by the 
injunction granted ,andit is for the music-publisbers 
as a body to consider whether their interests will 
.|not be best served by giving up the practice of 
altering a composer's musie without bis sanction, 
no matter how desirous they may be of popularis. 





/ minor, the second part is in the major mode. The 





ing his works.—Birmingham Deily Mai}, Nov. 27. 
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Mdlle. Nilsson has resumed her Ophelia at the 
Paris Opéra. 


Mr. Wills, we understand, purports adapting ‘* Le 
Centenaire ” for Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

Mr, Albery has written a Christmas fairy extrava- 
ganza for the Globe. 


Another version of ‘* Marcel” is spoken of for the 
Gaiety, Mr. Clayton to play the chief part. 


Mr. Charles E. Stephens has just been appointed 
Organist and Choirmaster at St. Saviour’s, Pad- 
dington. 


At the Hague a new prologue-symphony by M. 
Hartog, the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” has been success- 
fully performed. : 

A new adaptation of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s popular 
novelette, ‘‘ Kites -and Pigeons,” is in preparation 
for Mr. J. L. Toole’s next campaign at the Gaiety 
Theatre. 


M. Charles Duvernoy, an old member of the 
Opéra Comique, and professor of lyric declamation 
at the Conservatoire, died on Wednesday, last week, 
after a long illness. 


A new one-act comedy ‘‘ Le Fantéme rose” is to 
be performed to-night at the Odéon, where the late 
Théophile Gautier’s three act comedy, ‘ Gilbert” 
has just been brought out. 


Mr. Phelps, we regret to say, has been unable 
to appear at the Princess's Theatre during the 
week, owing toa severe attack of bronchitis. Mr. 
Creswick has filled his place. 


The ** Adelphi” of Terence will be performed by 
the Westminster Queen’s Scholars in the Dormitory 
as usual on the evenings of Thursday, the 12th, 
Tuesday, the 17th, and Thursday, the 19th inst. 


The wedding of Wagner with Mdme. yon Bulow, 
Liszt’s daughter, has recently been celebrated, and 
the pair are passing their honeymoon in a tour 
through Germany, looking up recruits for the Bay- 
reuth Theatre. 

A complimentary benefit will come off at Drury 
Lane Theatre on the 14th inst. in honour of Miss 
Eleanor Button, who bas almost entirely recovered 





from the effects of the railway accident in which she 
was a victim, and will make her reappearance oy 
the stage. 


The opening of the Italian Opera at Cairo took 
place on the 2nd ult. The theatre is spacious, 
well ventilated, and splendidly decorated. On the 
right side three or four boxes are veiled with em. 
broided gauze, being appropriated to the ladies of 
the harem. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, who is president of the 
Amateur Orchestral Society, took his seat for the 
first time among the first violins at the practice 
which was held at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Wednesday evening last, when upwards of 150 
members were present. 

Miss Cavendish’s management of the Olympic 
opens with “ William Simpson,” a comedictta by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and “‘ Without Love” a fou 
act original comedy by Messrs. Edmund Yates and 
Augustus Dubourg, in which the names of the 
characters are all foreign. The date of opening is 
the 13th inst. 

M. Legouvé’s historical drama ‘Les Deur 
Reines”” with M. Gounod’s music, after having been 
prohibited for seven years under the Empire, has 
come out at the Théatre Italien. The musical and 
dramatic ingredients harmonise but badly, and the 
latter element is insipid, the play being ill con. 
structed, 


The Société des Gens de Lettres has petitioned 
M. Thiers to introduce into the Commercial Treaty 
clauses to facilitate the prosecution alike in France 
and England of musical and literary counterfeits— 
such as those of which M. Gounod has recently com- 
plained. A committee of men of letters, we learn, 
has been formed for the purpose of gathering facts 
and furnishing a report on this question. 


Sig. Francesco Lucca, head of the well-known 
publishing firm in Milan, has suddenly died; and 
his death is said to have been accelerated by vexa- 
tions consequent upon the reception of the “ Tann- 
haiuser” in Bologna. Sig. Lucca held the Italian 
copyright of Wagner’s work. A large concourse 
followed his funeral, and three military bands took 
part in it. All the musical society of Milan was 
present. 


The unfortunate inhabitants of Nancy were about 
to enjoy a new musical and dramatic enterprise at 
the theatre of the town, for which General Man- 
teuffel’s permission had been obtained. At the 
last moment the General happened to read in a 
local journal something which displeased him, and 
revoked his license by way of punishing the public. 
After some agitation and petitioning on the subject 
the General has now accorded half the original boon 
—concerts only. 


MM. Valnay and Pitron, who for many years were 
connected with the late M. Raphael Félix, propose 
to begin at once a season of French plays at the 
Royalty Theatre, whence they are to migrate for 
the summer to the Princess’s. The present sesson 
is to commence on Saturday, December 14th. 
French plays are also to be given at the Princess's, 
with Lafont and Mdlle. Desclee in the “* Centenaire.” 
Dumas’s anatomical drama “‘ La Femme de Claude” 
is also spoken of, but with this unpleasant theme 
we can profitably dispense; and in days when 
“Spiritual Wives” are stigmatised, we hope the 
‘‘ Timbale d’Argent’”’ may not reach our shores. 


There will be no lack of encouragement to the 
competitors at the next National Music Meetings 
at the Crystal Palace. A grand harmonium, sets 
of wind instruments, and libraries of music, to be 
chosen by the successful competitors, are offered a8 
second prizes in several of the classes next year by 
Messrs. Alexandre, Besson, Boosey, Chappell, and 
Novello respectively. These prizes are given in ad- 





dition to the money prizes presented by the Crystal 
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Palace Company. We understand that the £1000 
Challenge Cup being manufactured by Cox and Co. 
js to be ready for delivery in February next, when it | 
will be handed over to the South Wales Choir, in 
accordance with the rules of the National Music| 
Meetings, after having been publicly exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace. The cup is spoken of as a | 
splendid work of art. 

A Massachusetts man has succeeded in teaching 
a cat to play “‘ Yankee Doodle” on the pianoforte. 
Fancy the months of labour which must have been 
spent in thus forcing and wheedling that unhappy 
animal to degrade himself by performing that nigger 
tune. No cat would willingly listen to ‘ Yankee 
Doodle” unless heavily bribed thereto by lavish 
offers of fat and tender mice, and even bribery could 
not alone induce him to attempt to play it on every 
conceivable instrument. The wretched Massachu- 
setts cat must have been humiliated by blows, and 
his proud tail brought low by starvation before he 
made himself a tool in the hands of his cruel 
master. Now that the latter has compelled his| 
misergble slave to do his unmelodious bidding, what 
is the value of the result thus achieved? No human | 
being in his senses will listen to the feline virtuoso; 
and the man will find that he has depraved his cat 
without putting a dollar in his own pocket. 








The perfidy of the gas-stokers has failed in injur- | to be sung with German words anda French chorus, 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


that I have lived during the last ten years with a 
nephew and his family; occasionally visiting my 
brother. The last three years we have resided here, 
anda most happy home I have, where I hope to 
really die, when it pleases the Great Father to call 
me to my eternal rest. I am a sufferer, but my 
brain has never lost its perfect power, and I trust 
never will. With warm thanks to yourself and your 
circle, I am, my dear Sir, yours truly ever,—Eniza 
Cook.” 

Within the last ten years, according to the com- 
plaint of the New York Arcadian, the American 
people have had a succession of so-called national 
airs. ‘Yankee Doodle,” which originally held 


158 
Bates dines at a literary club, like the distinguished 
stranger he is, and when he subsequently appears at 
a theatre, the audience break out into violent delight, 
the band plays the ‘ Star-spangled banner,” and Mr. 
Bates is forced to rise and make a speech. And why 
all this frantic enthusiasm for Bates and Bunting ? 
What underlies the feat of carrying a flag-pole from 
the Border to London that we should be so profoundly 
grateful? Simply this: the Sergeant proved what 
everybody hereabouts knew before—that an inoffen- 
sive gentleman may walk all through England with 
any ornament he chooses, and so long as he hurts 
nobody, nobody (with the exception perhaps of a 
stray footpad) will hurt him. That is why we wero 
so extremely grateful to Sergeant Bates—for main- 


| ‘ 
| the general appearance of performing an extremely 


taining and establishing that we are not blatant bar- 
barians, neither mad bulls that a piece of red rag 
sequently nobody cares for. The “Star Spangled should rouse us.to fury. Overjoyed at this vindica- 
Banner ” had quite a run at one time, but latterly it | tion of our civilized status—delighted to think that 
has been displaced by a doggerel hymn set to the there was at least one man in America who believed 
air of “God save the Queen,” and baptized hes on a level say with the Mongol Tartars or Dyaks 
«“ America.” In certain circles it is now held to be | Of Borneo—we could not resist the temptation to 
the proper and patriotic thing to sing the wretched | hug him round the neck and thank him with all our 
lines beginning “ My country, ‘tis of thee ” with a | heart and soul. 

pretence of believing that the airis purely American, 
Men and women who sing this pirated national air| A meeting of the General Committee for conduct- 
invariably do so with their eyes turned up, and with | ing the thirty-first celebration of the Birmingham 
| Triennial Festival was held on Saturday at the 
Town Hall Committee Room; Lord Shrewsbury in 
the chair. The report of the Orchestral Committee 


that proud place, was dethroned during the Civil 
War. “Hail Columbia” nobody knows, and con- 











sacred and solemn rite. It ought, says the Arcadian, 
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ing the community even in its weakest point, where and an Irish jig should be danced between every | stated that the first musical festival in aid of the 


it might be supposed to be most vulnerable. One 
might have expected the theatres to collapse under 
the deprivation of light; for of all the adjuncts of 
amusement brightness is surely an essential. But 
the theatres, as a report in another part of our journal 
proves, have borne up wonderfully under peculiarly 
trying circumstances. Of course they have suffered; 
playgoers postpone an intended visit until times 
brighten ; but then managers are used to fluctua- 
tions, and were not more affected by the strike than 
by an ordinary rainy night. As for the audiences, 
their contentment was admirable; and for the rest, 
lamps, candles, and the limelight made a far from 
contemptible, albeit an expensive, substitute. With 
the solitary exception of the St. James’s Theatre on 
Tuesday the worst result of the strike—that of 
throwing hundreds of innocent toilers out of em- 
ployment—was happily averted, and so far the selfish 
and merciless policy of the gasmen failed. 





The action of the London School Board with re- 
spect to children engaged in the forthcoming 
pantomimes was unfruitful. There are no legal 
provisions at present for compelling little imps and 
fairies and Lilliputian armies to attend school 
regularly; the Factory Acts will not apply. Mr. 
Charles Reed, the member for Hackney, promises 
some Parliamentary interference, but moanwhile 
the pantomimes of 1872 are suffered to interpose a 
slight obstacle to the education of the rising genera- 
tion. We should not much lament if the employ- 
ment of young infants in pantomimes wero stopped 
altogether. The spectacles of poor little babes 
toddling about in their mummeries at an hour 
when they should be in bed, is at best a sad one. 
At the same time these young workers are often 
contributing their little wage to the earnings of a 
straitened household, and frequently have to work 
overnight for their extra bit of pudding the next 
day. This aspect of the case is not to be ignored 
While we are thinking about educating our future 
tyrants. 





A gentleman residing in South Wales, having 


Written to Miss Eliza Cook expressing the sympathy’ 


felt by him and other local bards for the poetess, in 
tespect of the rumours circulated as to her death, 
has received the following acknowledgment ;— 
“Beech House, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, 8.W., 
hear London, Novy. 80, 1872.—I am too worried to 
Write much, my dear friend—for such I feel you to 
be—but I must acknowledge your kind and manly 
letter. The ‘people’ are, indeed, most sympathising 
With me, and their generous support goes far to soften 
the bitterness of the cruel and unfounded reports 
litely issued about me. Xow musy be glad to learn 





, verse. It would then have a cosmopolitan character, hospital funds was held on September 7th, 8th, and 
| instead of being, as it now is, surely a bare-faced | 9th, 1768, producing a gross receipt of £800, and 
| robbery of purely British property. The late Con- | realising a profit of £299. The festival of 1870, 
federate rebels were more fortunate, for they had a | which was the thirtieth of the series, and the most 
“Dixie "—a wild weird melody that was certainly | successful in a pecuniary point of view, produced a 
thoroughly American and thoroughly distractive. | gross receipt of £14,635, and enabled the committee 
“Old Dan Emmett ” actually wrote a better national | to transfer to the hospital the sum of £6084. The 
| air than the people of the United States have yet | total amount realised for the benefit of the hospital 
found or borrowed. has exceeded £100,000. On the oceasion of the 
next meeting of the committee it was hoped that a 

The rebuilding of the Melbourne Theatre Royal | complete outline of the program for the coming 
was proceeding at a rapid pace at the date of latest | festival would be submitted; meanwhile the com- 
despatches, and the contemplated opening in No- mittee had deemed it their duty to place a commis- 
vember scemed likely to be carried out. The shares | sion for a new sacred work in the hands of Mr, 
of the company were, it is said, at a premium. At A. Sullivan. Arrangements had also been mado for 
the Prince of Wales, “ The Woman of the World,” | the production on one of the evenings of an original 
“ Extremes,” “ Camille,” “ Queen Elizabeth,” “ Marie | Secular cantata, whilst a work of similar character 
Stuart,” “ Fettered,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and by Signor Schira had also been accepted by the 
‘* Prou-Frow” have principally furnished forth the l|committee. The Orchestral Committee trusted that 
September program, Mrs. Gladstane being the | Under the able conductorship of Bir Michael Costa, 
leading item in the bills. The addition of the lady- | #24 fayonred by the hearty co-operation and support 


gymnast, Lottie, to the other attractions has had the | Which the festival had so long enjoyed, results, both 








effect of increasing the attendance a good deal. At 
the Princess’s the management made a considerable 
success in the early part of the month by the repro- 
duction of the “ Octoroon,” and “ Our American 
Cousin,” but they had to be too suddenly withdrawn, 
in consequence of the inability of some of the extra 
members of the company to continue the gpecial 
engagement. The Philharmonic Society performed 
Barnett’s cantata of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner ‘* on the 
24th September. The Kennedy family brought their 
performances to a cloge-on the 7th, and on the 18th 
a very enthusiastic demonstration was made by their 
friends in the shape of a complimentary benefit to 
them. The national liking for the homely per- 
formances given by this family has led indirectly to 
a somewhat angry discussion on account of the 
extravagant merits claimed for them by the Scottish 
section of Melbourne society. Mr. Kennedy may, in 
truth, pray to be saved from the injudicious admira- 
tion of his friends. 





Last Saturday pedestrian London made a pro- 
digious ass of itself in re Sergeant or Serjeant Bates. 
The gallant little gentleman on that day completed 
a walking tour from Gretna Green in company with 
several yards of bunting ornamented with a familiar 
device incolours. ‘The heroism of this act demanded 
that on his arrival in London he should be waylaid 
by frantic admirers, that he should be accommodated 
with a carriage by Mr. Holland the public caterer, 
that the horses should be taken out of the shafts, 
and that a howling populace should drag Mr. Bates 
through the streets of London as a mighty conqueror 
or benefactor to his species, In the eyening Mr. 





musical and financial, might be again attained 
worthy of the great ends in view. The report was 
adopted, and a number of resolutions passed. 





“An evening of sacred song,” in the Pavilion 
Theatre, introduced to a London congregation on 
Sunday last, Mr. Philip Phillips, the American 
Singing Pilgrim. In front of the Singing Pilgrim 
was a small harmonium or American organ. 
Having introduced himself briefly, Mr. Phillips 
engaged in prayer, the chief purport of his suppli- 
cation being that the sacred songs about to be sung 
might awaken lasting echoes in the breasts of all 
present. He. then played ‘*Rousseau’s Dream,” 
with so judiciously plain an emphasis, and withal so 
feelingly, that the least musical ear could scarcely 
have failed to catch the tune, even had it been a new 
instead of a very old one. Next he read the hymn 
from his own libretto; and after having done that 
very effectively—for Mr. Phillips has a natural, if 
not a cultivated turn, for elocution—he asked the 
congregation #6 stand np and join him. This they 
did in very creditable style; and also took part in 
the subsequent singing of a hymn beginning ‘‘ There 
is a happy land.” ‘No possible hesitation could have 
been felt by a stranger in declaring that this hymn, 
at all events, was familiar to three-fourths of the 
singers. Indeed, the leader of the regular Sunday 
evening choirs at the Pavilion Theatre, Mr. Arnett, 
has brought many hundreds of voices into such 
control that perhaps even the Singing Pilgrim 
himself was not a little surprised and gratified to 
find himself so harmoniously followed. But in 
other songs the yoices of the congregation were 
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sparingly exercised, and Mr. 
part 
rather than sacred, and some of them were clearly 
traceable to old Sex One and all, they 
told perceptibly on the crowded theatre. The truth 
must be told that the Singing Pilgrim, however | 
earnest, is not strongly backed by any other ¢g sifts and | 
‘complishments than a passable skill in music. 


Phillips sang for the | 


most alone. His melodies were plaintive 


ittish sources, 





THE OLD ADVENT HYMN TUNE. 


The beginning of the ecclesiastical year commences 
with a reorganising of choirs; a sowing and weeding 
a sackful of new chants, hymn 
a refurbishing of old anthems 
and an unlimited concoction of new: and lastly, 
numberless lectures and conversazioni on the per- 
ennial questions of the old church psalm chants, the 
modern 


of choir libraries ; 


tunes, and litanies; 


single versed and double versed Anglicans, 
3, congregational chanting, the effect 
of the organ, the nature of rhythm in language and 
rhythm in musie, chanting syllabic and non-syllabie, 
and a solo-trumpeting by its author of every chant- 
ing-crudity that was ever put into print. 


choir harmonie 


It is admitted on all sides that music can only be 
done by those who know how to do it; that with music 
which the people like and approve, “the know 





how” is by no means an uncommon possession ; 
and hence it may be inferred there is after all much 
Church music in circulation which has originated | 
with those who knew how to make it. With regard 
to chanting, there is much after the English fashion 
and much again after the old Latin. 
where the 


In churches 
Anglican chants are used, the soprano 
portion of the congregation do their work fairly and 
competently. The manhood of the congregation gets 
on as well as it can. The melody is sung an octave 
lower, the bass is attacked and mastered here and 
there, and the alto and tenor parts are left to 
their three or four representative voices in the 
choir. In churches where the ancient chants are 
in vogue, every sings as well as he ean, 
and the song ig strong, sensible and sound. As 
a rule, chanting in the way of our forefathers is 
both hearty and hilarious; chanting in the com- 
paratively modern manner serious, stiff, and some- 
times stumbling. All good points are becoming 
more predominant, all defects less discernible and 
rapidly dwindling away. 


one 


The instruction offered by lecturers and enthusiasts 
is illimitable. The power of instruing, or pushing 
the thing into the patient auditor, appears immea- 
surable. Whether it will result in any education 
or drawing out the thing is more than we can say. 
This epidemic of punditism, this endemic of an 
oracular promulgation of small truths, half truths, 
and no truths, have been received by the people in 
lambent and quiescent mood, and all the stir and 
turmoil touching old music and modern music 
is in fact confined to the opposing lecturers and 
the contending of clashing Psalters. 
time there seemed no hope of agreement. 
English chant,” says Dr. Dykes, 
“This is a " 


For some 
“The 
“is rhyth- 
mistake,’ says Professor 
Ouseley, “the English chant is decidedly unrhyth- 
mical.” ‘The old chant,” says Mr, Macfarren, “is in 
no key, and of fearful barbarity.” ‘‘ The old chant,” 
rejoins Mr. Gee, * is in all keys, and has been used 
by all musicians worthy of the name.” After in- 
finite discussion, examinations into chants—Jewish, 
Greek, Russian, Armenian, Coptic, Spanish, Roman, 
Gallican and Anglican—there came a universal pull 
up, a full-stop, and a look into each other's faces, 
when each side asked the question, ‘‘ What is a Gre- 
gorian chant?" ‘ What is a Gregorian Hymn 
tune?" This question appears to have respited the 
controversy. In the meanwhile we will endeayour 
to supply some information on the point. 

It is admitted on all sides that John Merbecke 
well knew what was a Gregorian chant, and that 
Thomas Tallis was equally well informed as to this 
fundamental of all Church music. It is beyond 
contradiction that whenever and wheresoever 
Tallis’s Responses, Versicles, and Litany are sung, 


mical.”’ 








then and there those present hear the ‘' abominable 





of Gregorian music.” And it is evident 
to the dullest of comprehensions that our real 
cathedral music for the day in the Morning and 


barbarities 


| Evening Offices-—minus the psalm-musie for the day 


—is Gregorian, and nothing else. As to the chants 
of the day, if they do not move in the same compass, 
somewhat in the same time, and in the same 
spirit as is manifest in the olden musical parts 
of the service, then it is reasonable to conclude 
that the true Gregorian chant is absent, and that 
the Anglican chant, such as it is in the present 
day, is neither Gregorian nor is it Anglican in 
the sense in which the term was understood and 
acted upon by the composers of the time of 
Henry Purcell. 

We have neither time nor space to go into the 
construction of the tetrachords, which are the 
foundation of the old chants, nor of the singular 
turn which afterwards arose with regard to church 
melody—giving rise to a twin of gamuts Authentic 
and Plagal, from which ultimately were eliminated 
the two scales we now call the major, and its relative 
minor. In these days there is no relative minor; 
for the prevalent system of the chord and its one 
inversion with a turret of sevenths, ninths, clevenths, 
and thirteenths, has utterly subverted and de- 
molished the poor unoffending relative minor. 

Although great is the talk, and prolific the example 
touching the real old chant of the church, but slight 
reference has been made to its companion the real 
old hymn-tune of the church. The present season 
of Advent brings, with those who know the true valne 
of the melody of past days, into daily use that 
magnificent stream of song, now for so many years 
appropriated to the grand Advent hymn by the late 
Dr. Neale, commencing with the line ‘*O come, O 
come, Emmanuel.” There is a version of this noble 
tune in “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” another and 
a better one, in * Allon and Gauntlett’s Congrega- 
tional Psalmody.” ‘To hear this hymn with this 
tune sung in any one of our large London churches 
where the men predominate in the congregation is 
to hear one of the grandest examples in the 
whole range of hymnody, ancient aud modern. 
We select this Advent tune, and stand upon 
it; first, for the wonderful exhibition of musical 
art manifested in its,construction; and secondly, 
from its strong, intense, and exhilarating expression. 
Martin Luther in all his efforts never equalled it ; 
and after Martin Luther there is no more to be said, 
Handel, it is true, composed three distinctive Hymn 
tunes, but the one nearest to it in spirit has been 
murdered in most of the modern tune-books, and 
Mr. Barnby has brought the matter to a climax by 
omitting the tune in his new book entitled the 
Hymnary. Sebastian Bach made some few hymn 
tunes, but how many, and of what kind, but few 
professors in this country know, and with our 
amateurs the tunes are a perfect blank. We have 
arrived at this state; the learning of these days is 
so deep, the perception so keen and vivid, the 
judgment so just and righteous, that we can afford 
to sneer at, and even deride the real old hymn-tune 
of the Church, and to laugh at, and forget—if we 
ever knew —the real hymn tunes of Sebastian Bach 
and George Frederic Handel. 

And yet these two men of might knew well their 
hymns and their countrymen when engaged in acts 
of worship. Such knowledge was of use to them in 
the composition of their hymn tunes. In our times 
such qualifications are thought to be of no prize or 
consideration. The chief end of hymn-manufacture 
is to get through a tune as speedily as possible, and 
to preserve a quasi sort of musical continuity—the 
never-ending phrase—by journeying straight on as 
long as a few high-flown dissonances will carry. The 
thin, the weak, and the little or nowise graceful are 
embellished and set off with an unimpeachable 
dissonance, and the entry of a well-worn limb from 
some popular ditty or comic song. It is in this way 
that M. Gounod kindly supplies our churches with 
a new tune for the old Advent Hymn. The last line 
ends thus— 








And the third line drags along with the chromatig 


This we take to be, using M. Gounod’s own language, 
“absolutely calumniating, degrading, disfiguring, 
denaturalising, and murdering” the time-honoured 
classic form of the chorale. It is false taste to 
wander away from the legitimate form of any work 
of musical art at the certain risk of destroying the 
form altogether. The chorale is for the congregation, 
and no congregation can use the chromatic passage 
we have quoted. It is no less objectionable to set 
in a chorale a particular expression to one line ing 
verse, when the tune is to run on for all verses, 
and that particular expression is no more felt in the 
other verses. Is not such a setting rather a travesty 
than a truth? We can commiserate M. Gounod 
under the afflictions of the mutilations, tinkerings, 
and caricaturings of which he has so loudly com. 
plained, but he must permit us to say that the 
morsels of feeble and wretched sequences which 
appear in these new hymn-tunes of his are fully as 
serious a discomfort to the mind of a musical 
scholar, as even the unwarrantable changes made in 
his music can be to him. Every one knows the 
modern Advent Hymn— 


‘Lo, He comes with clouds descending—” 


We transpose a passage in Gounod’s new tune, 
from E flat to G, in order to get it on one staye— 
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a progression afterwards alleviated by'the following :— 


id. 











There is a legitimate field open for advance in the 
chorale, but chorale building of .this sort can but 
perish, or otherwise lead to the destruction of the 
form altogether. 

How refreshing it is to turn to the everblooming 
flower of some hundred years ago! Had it beena 
chased cup, a suit of armour, © cameo, or any éx- 
quisite work of art from old Assyria, Babylon, China, 
or Japan; something that Solomon had handled, or 
Abraham put on, or that Noah had saved in the 
ark; what uproar would have attended its first 
appearance and presentation! Now considering 
what is affirmed of the music of the so-called dark 
and barbarous times in which this tune was 
composed, it is just as rare, marvellous, and admirable 
as the choicest specimen of the art life of days the 
most remote. The tune fulfils every law of the 
chorale-rules of which M. Gounod appears singularly 
ignorant. 

The first line is this—key, E minor, 
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The move is now made to the tone below the key with 


the same play on the third and the fourth: 
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Then comes the jubilant call ‘* Rejoice, rejoice,” 
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See oe eto 
pot the repetition of the second line concludes this 
noble melody. 
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Nothing grander than this can be heard to herald the 
season of Advent. What can be done to get it sung in 
unison with right good organ accompaniment by thou- 
sands under the dome of St. Paul's? Can a sermon 
by Dr. Liddon effect this? Cana rehearsal in the 
shape of an introduction to Mr. Mapleson’s oratorio 
concert at the Royal Albert Hall revive it? Or may 
it form a prologue to a concert at the Crystal 
Palace, or one at the Sacred Harmonic? Failure is 




















impossible. And when the public and the profession 
are asking ‘‘ What is a Gregorian hymn tune ?” the 
answer is short and decisive: This tune for Advent | 
to the old Advent hymn is a Gregorian hymn tune, 
and excel it if you can. 








THE MUSIC TRADE AND M. GOUNOD. 





Monsieur Gounod’s proclamation in the Times 
has not produced the effect that might reasonably 
have been expected. Generally speaking, a man 
seldom throws down the gauntlet vainly in the 
columns of the Thunderer. He whose conduct is 
impugned in the Times stands under a moral 
gibbet unless he can clear himself; hence the | 
usual haste to rebut charges or to combat hostile 
expressions in the great journal. But here has 
M. Gounod brougbt a grave accusation against 
the great music-publishing houses of London in 
genera], and six of them in particular, and not 
one has a word to say on the subject. They are 
charged with literary libel, artistic slander, moral 
murder; and they make no reply. ‘They are 
called pirates and other opprobrious epithets, and 
they answer nothing. Are they then guilty of 
M. Gounod’s harshest imputations? Or are they 
simply indifferent to M. Gounod’s opinion and 
everybody else’s? Or are they so engrossed in 
money making as to be unaware of M. Gounod’s 
bandillas planted in their cuticles? Or are they 
wholly lazy, so that they ‘‘can’t be bothered” 
writing letters, no matter what people may say ? 
An answer to one of these questions might furnish 
the reason of this extraordinary silence on the 
part of a wealthy community whose commercial 
honour has been assailed in terms which certainly 
wanted neither eloquent indignation nor the 
force of rhetoric. M. Gounod’s hand is not a 
light one, and last week he brought it down with 
hearty force full in the face of the music-trade. 
And the music-trade has accepted the slap with 
& mute meekness which argues much for the 
spread of non-resistant Christianity among pub- 
lishers. 

Nay, more. Do little birds whisper idly, or is 
ittrue that the music trade has even turned the 
other cheek, and hopes to propitiate M. Gounod 
after all? Is it true that the “ calumnies,” “ for- 
geries” and “murders” are to continue to be 
published, with a slight alteration on the title- 
page—an alteration which to the general public 
signifies little if anything? Is it true that the 
Violators of M. Gounod’s artistic honour, and the 
denounced of M. Gounod’s angry oratory, are still 
open to receive little compositions from their art 
victim? If so, here is a spectacle of reconcilia- 
tion for gods and men! M. Gounod’s reputation 
8 an artist, according to his own showing, expires 
in the columns of the Times with dreadful groans, 
being done to death by cruel publishers, and 
yet the ghost of that slain honour kindly makes 
4 post-mortem pact with its murderers by which 
the past iscondoned. ll is to be set right by the 
alteration of a preposition: instead of “by M. 
"we are to read “from M, Gounod” — 


insted of “composed by” we are to postulate 
‘‘adapted from,” and our national crimes are at 
once wiped out. Here is truly a little wool after 
a great cry. All the grievance done to the com- 
poser’s original conception, all the warping and 
** de-naturalising ” of his ideas, all the violence of 
of a forced mésalliance between words and music, 
with its hideous consequences to the fame 
of the composer—all these wrongs are to 
be entirely obliterated by the mere substitu- 
tion of Tweedledum for Tweedledee. We have 
a shrewd suspicion that the public do not care 
a doigt whether a song is “arranged froma theme 
by So-and-so,” or ‘‘ composed by So-and-so”’ him- 
self, The original composer is really looked to 
in either case as the source of inspiration, and his 
name, if it attracts at all, attracts equally in either 
case. Supposing a song bearing M. Gounod’s 
name on the title-page is badly served up and 
proves unattractive, the damage co M. Gounod 
is equally great whether the phrase runs “ com- 
posed by” or “adapted from.” People do not 
stop to differentiate: they say ‘‘I am disappointed 
in that thing of Gounod's,”’ and pass on, oblivious 
of nice verbal distinctions. And soin the converse 
case. Supposing an adaptation pleases, people 
say ‘‘ Have you heard Gounod’s charming song?” 
giving him the entire credit, and never thinking of 
the adaptor any more than they habitually think 
of the writer of words. However, M. Gounod puts 
a different value on these distinctions than we 
do, and we suppose we ought to rejoice since M. 
Gounod and the musie trade of London find it 
consistent with the sensitiveness of each to ex- 
change the Christian kiss of forgiveness, and to 
go on publishing under new conditions. Only 
when the millennial act comes off, and the Leopard 
of the lithographic presses lies down with the lyrical 
Kid, the public ought to be duly apprised of the 
fact. Otherwise—unless M. Gounod sets us all 
right again with another of those eloquent letters 
—the British public, sworn to the new faith that 
there is no Gounod but Gounod, and Goddard is 
his prophet, will regard distrustfully publications 
issuing elsewhere, even though these be duly 
authorised—the 6x-calumnies and quondam- 
forgeries, in fact, which have so happily and so 
suddenly lost their atrocious character. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XII. 





To tae Epitor. 

Sir,—Having cursorily glanced through the 
human application of sound to speech, I will now 
examine it in its other points. This, however, is to 
be first observed: some words we use being solely 
abstractions of a property belonging to the thing 
they typify will, after being heard alone as noises, 
cause a person to detect by such abstraction the 
things for which they stand. The common name 
given to the Lesser Willow Warbler “ Chiff-chafft" 
will illustrate this; any one hearing the name would 
afterwards detect the bird. This is the nearest we 
can get for a sound to have embodied within it an 
impression beyond the physical one: nor is this 
impression created until the sound is conjoined 
with perceptions independent of it, so that we find 
there is a kind of materialisation, so to speak, 
which cannot by any means be applied to spi- 
ritual life. We have seen (VIII.) the broad 
divisions of sound and their physical classifica- 
tion irrespective of any result that might be 
prompted therefrom; but we know that the 
emotions, pleasure and pain, are derived from 
stimulus in excess. Heat gives pleasure, but when 
excessive, pain; the Martyrs felt this if no one 
else ever did. Cold also pleases in degree, 
but an excess of cold will make one suffer like a 
whipped child, Then we may infer, as a general 
proposition, moderate contrast stimulates towards 
pleasure, excessive contrast stimulates towards pain, 
so that what depresses the one tends to elevate the 
other, consequently there must be a zero from which 
both radiate. What is the zero in sounds simul- 
taneous, what in sounds in succession? I wrote 
“ This, Art will not allow,” (that sounds should be 








symbolical of a thing—and by symbolical I meant 
purely typical not imitative, and by thing I meant 
to include everything except such results as the 
physical stimulus might engender: ) ‘for the very 
reason that the mission of art is outside itself and 
therefore it cannot have properties exclusive of that 
misssion.” The only feelings the materials used in 
painting or in music can evoke are feelings the re- 
sult of the unconscious working of the mind; these 
may in turn create conceptions, but they are always 
traceable to their source, because there are natural 
laws which produce these irrespective of man’s in- 
dividuality, consequently actions must be the same, 
effect only differing in degree. We have seon this 
in colour, red by the side of greon making the green 
greener ani so in reverse result. Now this is purely 
a matter of combination of materials. Then in 
sound we find on a similar principle what wo 
term “harmony” which, if I remember right, I 
defined to be a subtraction of aliquot parts froma 
given base. Now there are two sources of pleasure to 
mankind; first the association of things similar, 
second the association of things dissimilar; in other 
words likeness and contrast. The numbers one and 
two express perfect likeness, and I have taken the 
octave as not only the type but also the actual 
result of this combination; while the numbers two 
and three express perfect contrast (I use the word 
‘perfect meaning absolute or completely balanced 
contrast; that is likeness resulting from diverse 
distribution), and I have taken the fifth as the type 
of this'and formed a similar cadence on each basis 
abstracting therefrom a scale. This appears to be 
a truer view than Dr. Mark’s definition of the scale, 
for he gives-— 


a: a ae A 6... Bm . a, 

1 1 4 1 1 4 
but in the foot-note he gives—1l, 1, 4, 1, 1, 1, ¢. 
That is he perceives he has missed out a whole tone 
in his endeavour to get an equal division; but more, 
he ultimately comes to my accumulative centre 
although not perceiving the necessity of two centres 
equipoised. 

Then the question arises, can notes associated 
create when sounding simultaneously any definite 
expression? Yes, as colours can re-enforce or bedim 
each other, not otherwise, but this internal power, if 
I may be allowed the expression, is greater in sound 
than it is in colour for this reason—colour coming 
from outside ourselves has solely its objective in- 
fluence, while sound coming from within ourselves 
has both a subjective and objective influence in its 
conformity. But the expression in two or more 
notes associated is limited to the stimulus given by 
such combination to the nervous system. We have 
seen our stationary impressions, we have seen our 
accumulative force, the first giving repose, the second 
motion, we will reverse this last and we get what I 
believe musicians call the superfluous sixth, and to 
resolve this they disperse the sounds, that is the 
high ascend, the low descend. What is the result of 
this change in ‘ resolution? ’’ Clearly a feeling of sur- 
prise is awakened,and why? Because there are two 
centres of attraction pulling downwards while only one 
pulls upwards; and that is, in great part, counter- 
acted by the influence of an anticipated descent to the 
semitone below the key note. ‘Then thus much we 
find owing to the nature of things: expression in 
tone, this being the common ground where speech 
and music unite, then we find in tones associated 
simultaneously an expression of repose when the 
tendency is to coalesce, and an expression of surprise 
if this tendency is thwarted; then in tones in suc- 
cession we find, as before shown, repose or motion 
according to speed of progress. Now, these expres- 
sions being absolute and immutable, we know the 
limitations of sounds associated with words. ‘Thus 
we see this difference to speech pure. In speech 
the audience pay no attention whatever to the 
auricular impressions (perceptions) but throw their 
whole force of observation on to the ideas selected 
and awakened in their already acquired store. In 
reciting poetry in like manner ideas are awakened, but 
together with them the audience receive enjoyment 
from the pleasurable impressions received. In 
abstract music the audience pay all attention to the 
immediate perceptions, which are not metaphors at 
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one case exclude the 
in the other. The ideas of a 
e embodied in the form he selects, but 
it is the form itself which appeals to the listener, 
who does not stay to abstract the ideas from whence 
forms sprang, but remains wholly interested in the 
present. 
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light 
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‘‘Yet in music and the plastic arts, ideas sre so 
blended with form, and so controlled by it, that it 
is very diffienlt to abstract them from it with a view 
of t they 
flow with the form which is their vehicle, and you 
could scarcely 


or preci 


sling their value and janalysing them ; 


translate them into any intelligible 
e language. Hence the vagueness of these 
arts, and particularly of music, a fact which does 
not prevent it from exercising a powerful effect at 
the very moment of the impression, which, however, 
is transient and leaves little behind it. 
ta 
it cease. 


It vanishes 
the sounds which have produced 
In eloquence, on the contrary, the form is 
subordinate to the idea.” (M. Bantain on “The | 
Art of Extempore Speaking,” translated.) 

Eloquence (oratory) is the most fintellectual of all | 
spiritual arts, requiring the mightiest faculties of | 
the mind; and Sculpture is the most intellectual of 
all material arts. 
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We seo this analogy; colours 
may bo abstracted from form and used detached in 
created forms and combinations purely for pleasur- 
able effect, as in the case of the sofa-blanket before 
alluded to; and sound may be abstracted from ideas 
and used detached in created forms and combina- 
tions for a like result, as in the caso of instrumental 
music: that is, sound and colour may cease to be 
symbolical and commence to act upon the human mind 
by means of impressions which are self-contained, 
which self-contained impressions may be made the 
basis for a separate art. It may be said that a com- 
parison between the assortment of colours and the 
assortment of sounds cannot be for one moment 
entertained ; but it appears to me, putting aside all 
prejudice and personal interest, that this is exactly 
the actual state of affairs, but firstly owing to 
the the sensations, as shown (IV.), 
and secondly to the nature of things (spiritual | 
versus material) greater development would neces- | 
sarily ensue in than 
debasing to 





nature of 


one direction in another. 
compare & 
a school-girl assorting wool for a 
pattern conceived in her mind as a graceful adorn- 
ment fo slippers, but it will ultimately be found 
that the principle is the same, the materials, and 
scope of action only being more extended in one 
field than in the other. Being so, I deny to music an 
independent career worthy of its powers, and I hold 
its proper function is to act conjointly with poetry. 
How simple this is: speech demands rapidity; 
song sacrifices speed for force. How does it get this 
By an appeal to man through all his powers 
of reception chronologically arranged. One cog out 
of the wheel and the whole ceases to work; that is 
why tonalists ‘‘take” better than singers who 
cannot prodnee tone, although these latter may have 
more musical knowledge than the former. Here is 
the plan and its source. 


It may seem rather 
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(feelings.) 


In 1871, having a daily increasing fear that while 
I was seeking after truth I might unconsciously be 
drifting into error, I wrote to Dr. Ruskin—a man 
incapable of deviating a hair's-breadth from what he 
believes the truth—asking his opinion and advice. 
And speaking of singing this is what he said ; ‘In 
their first learning of notes they shall be taught the 
great purpose of music, which is to say a thing that 
you mean deeply, in the strongest and clearest 
possible way ; and they shall never be taught to sing 
what they don’t mean. They shall be able” (Yes, 





instruct people how to become able.) '‘to sing 
merrily when they are happy, and earnestly when 
they are sad; but they shall find no mirth in 
mockery, nor in obscenity ; neither shall they waste 
and profane their hearts with artificial and lascivious} 
sorrrow.”’ (‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” Sept., 1871.) And he 
added by letter: “They shall be disciplined so 
thoroughly that a false note shall be impossible to 
them—and they shall never sing anything difficult 
or wonderful, but only what is beautiful, right, and 
well within their powers—and those who do not 
enjoy such singing for its own sake, and whose 
affectation or vanity is unconquerable, shall be put 
out of the choir.” (A regulation adopted in my class.) 
Now we know Mr. Ruskin’s condemnation of that 








——— 
turning Mrs. Lemon’s portrait over in my ming 
I am convinced that there is not a grain of bad 
taste in the matter.’’ Then after high praise of 
Mr. Lemon's ‘‘manly composure and courage,” 
Mr. Dickens adds, ‘‘ Between ourselves, I say, 
with shame and reproach, that I am quite sure 
if Kate (Mre. Dickens) had been a Columbine, 
her portrait would not be hanging in character 
in Devonshire Terrace.” Will you permit me to 
explain that the letter was based on an utter 
mistake, of which Mr. Dickens became perfectly 
aware when his intimacy with my husband had 
ripened into the friendship which so long attached 
them? ‘The picture alluded to what was not of 
me, as I never sustained the part of Columbine, 


prostitution of music “ Don Giovanni,” consequently | oy indeed any other character on the stage, in 4 
we get the true conclusion, music is co-factor with | professional capacity. ‘This fact was well known 
words for one end: but music may be #0 falsely | py Mr. Dickens in later years, but he had, of 
placed that the words inetead of uniting eonflict ; | coure, forgotten the existence of the letter quoted 





able! but our teachers for the most part neyer 





or it may be #o basely used that it distorts its pro- 
per function; for this is to be noted, sounds like | 
colours are of themselves beautiful, therefore they 
cannot be used to adorn intrinsically vicious thought. | 
Shakespeare knew this, for he says of musie, “ It oft 
hath such a charm to make bad good, and good 
provoke to harm.” And Tennyson showed .the 
breach in words which music will fill up when he 
wrote: 


« For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within.” 


Then it may be predicated of music that its function 
is to suggest; of a word that its function is to define; 
of tone, to present. And the object of an artist is to 
entrance not to astonish; to delight rather than to 
surprise. Music—pleasurable sounds in relation- 
reinforces and strengthens words, so that 
the two combined have a range and power of ex- 
pression never attainable by either as a separate 
art. 

Art has three principal directions of purpose: 
‘First, that of enforcing the religion of men; 
secondly, that of perfecting their ethical state ; 
thirdly, that of doing them material service. And 
I wish strongly to assert to you, and convince you, 
that the entire vitality of art depends upon its 
being either full of truth, or full of use; and 
that, however pleasant, wonderful, or impressive 
it may be in itself, it must yet be of inferior kind, 
and tend to deepen inferiority, unless it has clearly 
one of these main objects—either to state a true 
thing, or to adorn a serviceable one. It must never 
exist alone—never for itself; it exists rightly only 
when it is the means of knowledge or the grace of 
agency for life.” (Ruskin’s Oxford Lectures, 1870.) 

And when I think of this, so clearly put, and then 
eonsider the ghastly, purposeless life which music 
seems to drag alone,* and watch the meaningless me- 
anderings of a thoughtless people who sing for no 
object unless it be *‘ to decoy the other sex;” and 
when I find with the majority of teachers no know- 
ledge of the simplest rudiments of song but a 
method, if it may be called such, which must make 
musicians little better than parrots imitating 
where they cannot think, and copying results where 
they cannot learn art principles, I stand amazed, 
wondering ‘‘ must it ever be so?” And thinking in 
my grief ‘verily every man living is altogether 
vanity.”—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Cuartes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, December 3rd, 1872. 
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THE LATE MR. MARK LEMON. 


To tHe Eprror. 

Srr,—You will, I trust, in consideration of an 
honoured name, permit the widow of him who 
bore it to contradict a statement in a book which 
has lately appeared before the public. In the 
second volume of Mr. Forster's ‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens” (page 225), there isa reference to my 
late husband, Mark Lemon. After a complimen- 
tary allusion to myself, Mr. Forster inserts a 
portion of a letter, received by him from Mr. 
Dickens in 1846. The letter remarks :—“ After 


* “The truth is, that there are some accomplishments—such 
as dancing, and we fear music—of which vice often becomes 
mistress ; and then indeed she is a syren,” (P, 382 Professor 
Wilson’s Essays. ) 


by Mr. Forster. My own biography is not of the 

slightest interest to the public, but I think I owe 

it to the memory of my husband to disclaim praisg 

awarded to him in mistake.—I am, Sir, your 

obedient servant, Heren Lemon, 
Crawley, Dec., 1872. 








THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
PANTOMIMES. 


At the weekly meeting of the London School 
Board on Wednesday Mr. Laforce drew the at- 
tention of the Board to the question of the em- 
ployment of children at the theatres during the 
pantomime season. Between eight hundred anda 
thousand children were noticed outside the Surrey 
Theatre the other day awaiting engagements, and 
he was told that every one of those children was 
now daily engaged rehearsing the pantomime. 
This sort of thing was going on in nearly all the 
theatres of London at present. It was impossible 
for the Board to come at once at the parents of 

all these children, and there was even a doubt 
whether they came under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. The matter had been before the 
| divisional committee, and it had undergone a 
good deal of discussion. ‘The result was that a 
letter was sent to the Home Office. The answer 
received was to the effect that children rehearsing 
|for a theatrical performance were not exercising 
| any manual labour by way of trade, and that no 
!action could be taken in the matter under the 
| Factory and Workshops Acts. He brought the 
| matter before the Board principally with the hope 
that drawing attention to it would secure for it 
' some legislative action next session of Parliament. 
| The objection to these children being so engaged 
| was, that it was quite impossible for them whilst 
'go occupied to attend school. (Hear, hear.) 
| Mr. Reed, M.P., agreed that the subyect was of 
| igh importance, and hinted that it was likely 
| some notice would be taken of it next year in the 
| House of Commons. 
| Mr. Buxton remarked that the Board could not 
| interfere with how the children spent their time 
| after school hours. 

The subject then dropped, and the Board soon 

after adjourned. 











A recent calculation relative to the principal 
European languages shows that English is spoken 
by 90 millions of persons, inhabiting Great Britain 
and Ireland, North America, the Bermudas Ja- 
maica, Cape of Good Hope, Australia, Van Dieman’s 
Land, Newfoundland, and the East Indies ; German 
by 55 millions, in their own country, Switzerland, 


Austria, Hungary, Russia, North and South 
America, La Plata, Australia, and the East Indies; 
Spanish by 55 millions in Spain, Cuba, Mexico, 
the republics of Souta America, Manilla, &c, ; and 
French by 45 millions in France, Belgium, Switzer 
land, Cunada, Cayenne, and North America. 





British CoLtscs or Heatru, Euston Roap, Lonxpox— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have né 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark “‘ a Lion," ia 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years, been in 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the H The only 
trade mark on Morigon’s medicines are the w ** Morisons 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp ia 
white letters on.a red ground, to which is felony. 
February, 1872. Signed, Moxison & Co, 
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THE “ORCHESTRA” LIST OF 


NEW MUSIC 


ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


(Communicated by the Publishers.) 





¢ » With this month the gratuitous insertion of 
lists of New Music will be discontinued. But to 
meet the views Of some who have used and valued 


this means of publicity, a monthly list will still be 


civen, without restriction as to space occupied, at a 
5 


uniform charge of sixpence a line. It is requested 
that Stamps or P.O. Order accompany the order for 


insertion. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO. 


Little maid of Arcadee, Song ............A. 8. Sullivan 
Alone for ever, in D, Song .....seeseeeeeeeee.-O. Barri 
Two Angels, SONY ...++00+ «+e+C. Pinsuti 
Three Chimes, Song .. seoeed. P. Knight 
Autumn Leaves, Song .......0..00..+000..0. P. Knight 
Hark! the bugle summons me, Vocal Duet....... Land 
The Cuckoo’s call, Vocal Duet ........G@. A. Macfarren 
sister mine, Vocal Duct ..........00++0++0+-0. Barnett 
L'Esule ...0cccccccccccccccccscocccesceceeks Campana 
Tout Beal, PB. ooccce cece 00 ccc0cc vc.00cc cok en GOMRIOF 
Minerva, Marche, P.F .......02+++++000+..Paul Semler 
Bonheur inattendu, P.F............++ee000+.0. ROMANO 
Wooten: BF. <wccccbwectice 00 00.00.00 0000066000 Me 
Galaten Walts, PF... 00000 ce ccccce cece 6o cede MUMMEOL 
Bourrée, P.F. ..cccccscccvccce coeccecccecede Ae TTOKCI 
Le Trianon, Gavotte, P.F.........0.20000000. 1. Trekell 
Eifin Whispers, P.F. ..0.c0cccccccececcceccde M, Wehli 
Eveleen’s Bower, P.F. ......4.........Richard Harvey 
Kitty Tyrrell, P.F. ...... 00+. eeeeeese+- Richard Harvey 
The Rose Tree, P.F.......++0e+++0e00+.Richard Harvey 
The young May moon, P.F..,..........Richard Harvey 
Rondo in D, P.F. (Dussek), ......Edited by J. Rummel 
Les Bavards Quadrilles ..............C. H. R. Marriott 
Les Bavards Galop ......+..+e+.++eeC. H. R. Marriott 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
Marche Romaine, Piano solo .........+..0++++.G@ounod 
Gavotte, Piano solo...... ; 












oe oe cececccccscoescece oo GlUCk 
A little story, Piano Solo ...........0+0 00. B. Tours 
Au bord d'un ruisseau, Morceau de salon , 3. Tours 
Colombine, Valse brillante....... oesceceeeb. Tours 
L'ange du berceau, Chant du soir.. ntenp se B. Tours 


Sarabande, from Bach's 4th Sonata ............B. Tours 
Gavotte, from Bach’s 6th Violin Sonata........B. Tours 
Bourrée, in B minor, from Bach's 2nd Sonata ..B. Tours 
BOUrree 2. occese ve seins ceos ccvesecececcccsecs ce cs MAS 
GaN so 00 60:00 06 00 00 00 00 00.00 00 00 00 coccce ce.ccce oo Me 
La Réveuse, Valse sentimentale ........ Lindsay Sloper 
Ia Joie, Morceau de salun ......+.ee00+-4+..G@. Forbes 
Frithlingsbliimen, Waltz.........++0«0+.+.Karl Meyder 
Mein Gruss an London, Waltz ............Karl Meyder 
Jugendtriume, Waltz ............eee005-, Karl Meyder 
tchos aus dem Heimatland, Waltz ........Karl Meyder 
Der erste Kuss, Schottische................Karl Meyder 
Vorwiirts, Galop .... 0... eeeeeseeeeceee ce oeKarl Meyder 
Pygmalion and Galatea, Quadrille..........Karl Meyder 
Marche Romaine, Piano duet ..................Gounod 
Priére du Soir, Piano duet ... B. Tours 
le Cortége, Piano duet ....... -oe+-B. Tours 
la Fete Champétre, Piano duet. sees B. Tours 
la Fin du Bal, Piano Duet... eeee ee B. Tours 
WW, WE on 06 00 00 00. 00.00. 00.00.00.06 00:00 the TOM 
A Passing Cloud, Somg ......00e0eeee+-eeeeeeeeB. TOUTS 
Two Castles, SONG.... 002... eeeseecees ve ceeeeeB. TOUrS 
With the stream, Barcarolle ..................B. Tours 
The Star's Message, Song.....6+.+seeeeseeeeeeeBy Tours 
The Buccaneer, Song .. ...+ee0 e000 ceceeees ee B. TOUS 
Sunbeams of Summer, Song................+..-B. Tours’ 
It was early in the spring-time, Song...,.... Louisa Gray 


DUFF & STEWART. 
Dream of Angels, little one, in E flatand G@ ..Franz Abt 
The Passing Ship, in A and C.,........ Virginia Gabriel 
My one true love .......seeseceseeece .. Virginia Gabriel 
The Angel and the Child ..........+++« Virginia Gabriel 
The shadow on the floor .............. Virginia Gabriel 
Alone in the world, in E flat and F ..........£. L. Hime 
Heart ap NEE ORE EE LEE Emr 
Ditto for PIANO 2... ceeceeeeseeeceee ses. Berthold Tours 
laReveillée, Morceau Militaire, for Piano.. W. Macfarren 
Suttoun cappella Rosa, Biondina, No. 2, in C & Eflat,Gounod 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 
Jos the Gipsy, Song .,.. . 
Senta una forza, P.F.., : veel 
Sister of Charity, Song .. + ee eeeees ss Bordese 
{tose SONG .. + s+ eees sve eeeeenes eves ee ++ Blumenthal 
Voyard boy’s return, Song .....++e++00+s ++ ee» Bordesi 
Slave girl's prayer, WEE 00100 0000.08 09 00 00 00 00 pe OCU 
Sleep, my darling, BONG ........ 0... «cores cc cc ce en ee ee 
piuarany, Nos, Land 2 ......+e+++++eRummel.. each 
Di MUON oe seeerecveveececesecececes coos oe Thalberg 
Jala tees sees eeeneceneeeeescscecscees seeeee Lhalberg 
Eman, Duet... 201. isc soeees se cees eres se Rummel 
Through the grassy fields, Trio .. . 
The Rhine boat, Vocal Trio ......+..s 20... ceee ee, 
Happ wanderer, Vocal Trio .. 
























sivrai 





eee eee ee eee ree? eee 


that around, Vocal Trio.........s.c0ccceecccc 


NOVELLO, EWER & OO. 

~ days of man are but as grass, Anthem.... Dr, Crowe 
ity-fourth Psalm, Cantata ......,...W. W. Ringrose 

Mradella, Fantasie ........see.ccc0 0s .» +. Frank Manly 

itch of St, Walter, for Organ..........+s00+.W. L. D. 


} WEEKES & CO. 
YUN TUNES. e644... esse +++eeeeLdited by E. H. Tarpin 
he MFO © Costamte ..4...s0ceeeceeeeees sO, Voschelli 
», 2a, Opera gems, No. 1 ., .O. Cramer 
goletto, ditto, No.2. cocessrsveeeeO, Cramer 
Taviata, ditto, No 3. © cpseeinepeed- O. Cramer 
barbier Gitto, “NO. 4 .......0eeeeeeeee.0, Cramer 
yk gee SGI *S Cramer 
he Ment Song FE AE REE AAT, ip 
~ ountain Stream, Song ..,.......W. Goss Custard 
bank, BONG oo... ce eccccccccccccsde , Hamilton 
- pod BONZ.... 2... 00seseereeeeeeK. V, Korpatzki 
" y sleep, Song.......+see0e000F. Ve Kormatzki 
90, Wy evening hour, Song ...+ +++. 0+ +++» ARdrOWS 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
ot wee Whe EeSE G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich ane ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIs, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d, 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . ‘The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Maynificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.’—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





cooooceoooo 


Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING. 
*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 





Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2udly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny, 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from ** The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tae Worvs sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D, 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Founding Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S| J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. AMERICAN ORGANS. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 
L2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
LA 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, Trichord Treble. 
L4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 

¢ 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN ETJROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


Sin. | 
Years System. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
case 

1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany 

2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 


3. —Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) ...6. Cee ceeevecece ee 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
GOP. vcoccesce eeweecrecece 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—LEight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen’ Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower . £125 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, 


0 0 


35 Guineas 


40 


a 
Or orn ot 


o> 


0 0 


*. Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s, 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 
Expression. 
+ Anglais. 


And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 

OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 

Twelve Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion. 
Grand Jeux. 

Sourdine. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


.. ied. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 


Sixteen Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 
Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Cor Angla 


Clarinette. 

Flute. Bourdon. 
Petite Expres- Clarion. 
sion, Basson. 

Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action. 


Bourdon. 
Expres- Clarion. 
Basson, 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 


Tremolo, 
Musette. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. Clarion. 
Petite Expres- Basson. 

sion. Forté. 
Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour- 
Expression. don. 
Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 

OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 

Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 

Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme 
Musette. Expression. son. f 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Musette. 
Forté. 
Hautbois. 
Fifre. 
Clarinette. 








199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W- 








£42 


)s. 


LOs. 


n¢ Bout: 


amaine. 
Le. 


TUT, £76 
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Tumaine. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





(Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton), s. 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah!shun me not, (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiénsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 

J.G.C. Halley 4 

Curfew, The ....sscecsccceeecececeeseeeeeeG. W. Smith 3 

Dreams of Home .......eseseeeeeeeeeeess +E. L, Hime 3 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written andcomposed byLinnet 3 

3 

3 

3 


A Midnight Song. 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn ¢ 

I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Barial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez) ..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 

Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 

Joy will come To morrow ......+.+0+.e0++-.0. P, Monk 38 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 

Mails << .. csccctksen ocecbercvubecscs Bane & 

Peace, it is 1! Sacred Song ................0. P. Knight 38 

A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 


= 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





Litto WiaiG 60 ROURGG os cecc ce cava deahaedsins-cuases ce 

Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle, Titiens), in C and E flat.... 

The Gallor’s GraiO iss os oe seas 50000 stb eccdteere 

Oh ma Charmante (French Song) ..........e80. 

Cee RO IN ne cin ansn haces chon hdaseabatibe sete cece 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~~ ee 


oo 





7 


os 


So 


oo 


coco 


o 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0.....0+5 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ...... 4 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


0 
0 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had _—_—weet_ little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........e000+- - 4 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 


0 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





rhe Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...sceeseee0 8 

Gelinas TAGs. i tibh ised MUO oc so ccsoesnces 3 

in he South, ‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
SO IONE cicnk iicinsine semitone vedi 


London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Cholog, im Ti Gab and Giviicsssicdcscccccccccccccvcees (6 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ......0. 4 
PE TW ony dk cet eatkedbsskagihaseaservacdscce A 
WEIN; duns each bande cae aca waiieh woh cae et eeeewcu 
Three Lilies Opb0e Ade ch onaeennenencceseeseesecs. © 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .........0.ss.sss000 4 
ft wander, (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, “Remembrance” .......0...ecssescsscees 4 
London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


* NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Uappy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ...........cece0e8 4 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


Iondon: J. B. Cxamun & Co., Regent-street, W. 








NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...scscecsessees, B 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...0....sesesseveeee B 
The Laud of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mexzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) , $000.60 06 66 00.65 SNS 08 00.60.60 00 00.06 
For ever and for aye ........ 


eee 3 
eees 4 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 

The Flower and the Star bhicemanes 
ask Roses...... 0.00. 

O list to the Song-bird ...... 


wooo 





Fete ee ee enee 


The above six songs, by the composer of “I hearda 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J, B, Cnamun & Co., Regent-atreet, W. 


CITY 


CRAMERS'’ 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vViz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 

First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third - Pianofortes . 
Fourth eo, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth ,,  Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 


Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couzaxp, 
Erarp, and Krrxmany, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Iconomy of 
_time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS. 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warcrooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforto by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Stage, City. 





J. B. ORAMER & OO., West Srreer, & Western Roap, Baiaurox, 
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NEW DANCE BUSzO 


OF THE SEASON. 
“GALATEA” VALSE, 


Performed at the State Balls. 





COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO I.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s. Illustrated with Phot graph § Bs. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. Hi. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


AUTUMN MANCGUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By ©, I. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
4s. 


SALUTE GALOP. 


Beaut¢fully Illustrated. 


See... 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA 
By C. H. R&R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
4s. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 
Lae ea 


As. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By FF. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO. 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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